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CHRONICLE 


By Air Line to New York.—In a flight from Albany to 
New York Glenn H. Curtiss won a prize of $10,000 offered 
by the New York World and added a new record to his 
many triumphs as an aviator. The distance covered was 
about one hundred and fifty miles and the average speed 
54 4-5 miles an hour. Two stops were made, one at 
Gill’s farm, near Poughkeepsie, seventy miles from the 
starting place, and the other at Inwood, sixty-two miles 
from Gill’s farm. From Inwood the flight was over the 
North River to Governor’s Island. For speed and diffi- 
cult achievement the flight establishes a new record for 
cross-country work. Mr. Curtiss now holds two of the 
three world’s great records. Last summer, in France, he 
won the international trophy for speed, and shortly after 
carried off the grand prize for speed at Brescia, Italy. 


New Bridge at Hell Gate——The announcement has 
been made that work will begin soon on the gigantic 
Hell Gate Bridge, which is to connect the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad system with the 
Pennsylvania, thus giving New England access to the 
West through the Pennsylvania tunnels under the East 
River, Manhattan Island and the Hudsor. The bridge 
is to cross the East River from Port Morris, in the bor- 
ough of the Bronx, by Ward’s Island and Randall’s Island 
to the Long Island yards ot the Pennsylvania, in the 
borough of Queens. It will be known as the New York 
Connecting Railroad, and will cost $30,000,000 for the 
twelve miles of its length. 
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Government Award for Indians—As compensation 
for lands confiscated by the Government, the United 
States Court of claims awarded $3,408,611.40 to the 
confederated tribes of the Ute Indians. From 
time to time land had been taken from the Indians 
by minor treaties, and large forest preserves were 
taken out until the holdings of the Utes dwindled 
to a small acreage. In addition to the money com- 
pensation, a tract of the government lands in Colo- 
rado, containing nearly 15,000,000 acres, will be set 
aside for the Utes as a reservation. During May the 
Treasury Department issued warrants in payment of the 
Cherokee claim of $5,000,000, for which an appropriation 
was made by the present Congress. There are 30,850 
peneficiaries, who will receive about $133 apiece. Three- 
fourths of the Indians live west of the Mississippi. The 
claim was an old one dating back to the last century. 





San Jose College Transferred.—The San José College, 
Manila, P. I., with its estates and appurtenances has been 
given over to the Society of Jesus. The college was 
founded in 1595 by Esteban Rodriguez de Figueroa. It 
was a Royal and Papal University. By the will of the 
founder, the revenues of the estate were to be used for 
the education of priests, and the college was to be con- 
ducted by the Jesuits. A large number of bishops and 
religious of various orders were alumni of the college. 
At the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Philippines, the property of the Society was confiscated 
by the government; but the San José College was given 
to the archdiocese of Manila. About thirty-five or forty 
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years ago a Dominican Archbishop transferred it to the 
Dominicans, and with its revenues they conducted their 
Medical School, known as the San José College of Medi- 
cine of the University of Santo Tomas. 

Shortly after the beginning of American occupation, 
the government entered suit for the possession of San 
Jose. The record of the case fills a good-sized volume. 
As the Jesuits had to relinquish all claims to former 
possessions when reentering the islands fifty years ago, 
they made no claim of any kind to the property. On 
April 13 the official cable from Rome came to the Apos- 
tolic Delegation to notify the Archbishop, the Governor- 
General, the Dominicans and the Jesuits that the San 
José College was transferred to the Jesuits. The latter 
receive the right to confer all degrees in theology, etc., 
and the other privileges connected with this famous col- 
lege. The Dominicans had had the exclusive right of 
conferring degrees up to this. 


Mexican Boundary Dispute.—The United States has 
suggested to Mexico that the boundary question con- 
cerning the celebrated Chamizal Zone case be submitted 
to arbitration. The question involved is whether the 
southern section of the city of El Paso, Texas, valued 
at several millions of dollars, belongs by right under the 
boundary treaty of the United States with Mexico, to 
Mexico or to the State of Texas. 


Building Statistics in Canada.—A statement issued 
by the Labor Department of Canada shows that, during 
1909, the total value of new buildings in the eighty-two 
chief industrial centres of the Dominion was $85,133,077, 
an increase of approximately fifty per cent. over the 
figures for 1908. Of the eighty-two cities and large 
towns covered by the report only sixteen reported a de- 
crease as compared with the previous year, and in no 
case did the decrease amount to more than half a million 
dollars. Sixteen cities each report new buildings costing 
in the aggregate one million dollars or more. Toronto 
headed the list with new buildings valued at $18,139,247. 
Next came Winnipeg, with $9,226,325; Montreal, with 

7,783,621; Vancouver, with $7,258,565; and Ottawa, 
with $4,527,500. Building permits issued since the begin- 
ning of the present year show that in nearly every Can- 
adian city last year’s high record is being again far 
surpassed. There is a general scarcity of men in the 
building trades. 


Great Britain—The Wellington colliery took fire at 
Whitehaven. Though comparatively few men were in it 
at the time, the number of those that perished is 136. 
Among them were fifty Catholics. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been made an honorary D. C. L. by Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Not a few public characters have taken occasion, 
in speaking kindly of the personal qualities of the late 
King, to proclaim openly their disloyalty to the Constitu- 
A Welsh movement is on foot to demand that, 











tion. 





when the King’s eldest son is made Prince of Wales, he 
be invested with special ceremonies in which the Arch- 
Druid shall take the leading part. Who or what the-Arch- 
Druid is, is not very clear. Anyhow, the movement orig- 
inates amongst the Ultra-Nationalists and is not likely 
to come to anything. The late King’s death has pro- 
duced a larger quantity than usual of bad verse. That 
of the Poet Laureate, Alfred Austin, is conspicuous for 
its worthlessness, having but one merit, brevity. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the English Socialist, led lately a depu- 
tation of 300 of his followers to Lille, where they were 
received with enthusiasm by the French Socialists. For 
reasons, drawn no doubt from the circumstances, there 
was much talk of Christian Socialism, and Mr. Hardie 
appeared in the unusual character of a Christian orator. 
His Christianity of course had not only been reduced to 
the lowest terms, but had also been deprived of many of 
its prime factors. 








Ireland.—A votive Mass, offered in the Pro-Cathedral, 
Dublin, in recognition of King Edward’s friendly ser- 
vices, and for the success of his successor in promoting 
the general welfare and Ireland’s in particular, was at- 
tended by all classes. Archbishop Walsh in ordering the 
Mass said there is no longer danger that the dignified ex- 
pressions of sympathy, coming in such numbers from the 
representative bodies of the country, would be misrepre- 
sented as indicating a change in their political views. 
Their feeling is one of regret for the death of a monarch 
who wished them well; the church will unite with them in 
offering a solemn Votive Mass, Pro Quacunque Necessi- 
tate; and the Hymn of the Holy Ghost will be sung that 
the new King may have the guidance of the Most High 
and see inscribed in the annals of his reign “ Hibernia 
Pacata.” The Dublin Corporation,’ in a called meeting, 
passed a resolution demanding that the phrases offensive 
to Catholics be expunged from the King’s Oath. Nearly 
all the public bodies of the country have passed similar 
resolutions and instructed the Irish Party to take active 
measures towards carrying them into effect. The re- 
port of skirmishes between the supporters of Mr. O’Brien 
and the Irish Party in Cork, has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Mr. O’Brien’s friends, who regard Cork as 
their appanage, considered Mr. Redmond’s appearance 
there “an invasion,” and especially resented the presence 
of Messrs. Devlin and Dillon who, with T. P. O’Connor, 
had just held in Armagh, Cardinal Logue’s Primatial 
seat, a meeting which was construed as a threat to the 
Cardinal because he had voted for Mr. Healy at the 
last election. 





The Belgian Elections.—The returns from the elec- 
tions for the Chamber of Deputies indicate a loss of two 
votes by the Catholic Ministry, headed by M. Schollaert, 
which now has a majority of only six. The Liberals 
and Socialists had combined this year to crush the 
Catholics, who have been in control in Belgium for 
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the past 26 years. One plank of their platform de- 
manded the enforcement of compulsory neutral education 
as against the present system, which stands for religious 
schools. 


French Academy.—On May 26 the members of the 
French Academy assembled for the election of a suc- 
cessor to Cardinal Mathieu and of another to the Mar- 
quis Costa de Beauregard. Mgr. Duchesne, member of 
the Institut (Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres), and Director of the Ecole Frangaise of Rome, 
was elected to succeed Cardinal Mathieu. His competi- 
tors for this honor were Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, and M. Stephen Liégeard, 
a poet, who is eighty years old. For the second vacant 
chair the candidates were: General Langlois, M. Pierre 
de Nolhac, conservator of the Versailles museum, the 
Vicomte de Saint-Geniés (in literature Richard O’Mon- 
roy) and M. Maurice Maindron. General Langlois and 
M. de Nolhac each obtained fifteen votes. But the elec- 
tion in their case is void and will have to be resumed 
later on. 


French Punitive Raid.—Last January Captain Fiegen- 
schuh, an Alsatian in the service of France, fell a victim 
to the treachery of certain native chiefs in the Wadai, a 
protectorate of France, forming part of the Chad Ter- 
ritory or hinterland of French Congo. He and his whole 
column were annihilated. A cablegram from Paris now 
announces the success of a punitive raid against the 
traitors. A despatch from Fort Lamy in the Chad Ter- 
ritory states that Captain Chauvelot, at the head of a 
column of Saharan troops, overtook the authors of the 
massacre in the far-off region of Dar Tama. The natives, 
routed by the French, lost one hundred men killed, eight 
of whom were chiefs. Captain Chauvelot seized all the 
arms of the rebellious tribe. Twelve Sakaran sharp- 
shooters were wounded. 


Another French Submarine Wrecked.—The French 
navy, which has already lost three submarines, and in 
two cases a commander and twenty-six men, de- 
plores the additional loss, on May 26, of the submarine 
Pluviose with three officers and twenty-four men two 
miles out of the harbor of Calais. She was sent to the 
bottom of the English Channel by the steamer Pas de 
Calais, which struck the partly submerged vessel. At first 
the captain of the steamer thought he had collided with a 
submerged buoy, but the passengers immediately noticed 
in the wake of their steamer the rounded hull of a sub- 
marine just emerging from the surface. A boat was 
lowered and the sailors rapped in vain on the shell of the 
submarine, which after a few minutes sank in thirty 
fathoms of water. Divers were brought to the scene as 
quickly as possible in the hope of saving the twenty- 
seven imprisoned officers, but they could not get far 
enough down. Efforts were then made to raise the sub- 





marine, and on May 27, the Jatin reported that chains 
had been made fast to the Pluviose and that a diver had 
heard rappings in the interior. Experts cannot under- 
stand why this submarine did not keep to the surface in 
such crowded waters. But Admiral Fournier thinks that 
the Pluviose was attempting to dive under the Pas de 
Calais. This latter steamer leaked so much that it had to 
be towed back to the port of Calais, which it had but just 
left on its way to Dover. 


A German Professor and American Schools.—Last 
week Professor Siebert, recently exchange teacher in 
Boston and who has traveled much in the United States, 
gave a notable talk on the American Schools before a 
gathering of teachers in Eberswald, Potsdam. He found 
something to blame and much to praise in the school sys- 
tem of the United States. He was particularly sharp in 
his criticism of school children here for their lack of re- 
spect and reverence towards their teachers. [Especially 
worthy of praise and imitation the Professor affirmed to 
be the growing tendency to manual and industrial training 
in American schools. 


Germany’s Liquor Question.—Despite the energetic 
efforts of public and private bodies in the empire to 
stamp out the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, re- 
cent correspondence of the Volksverein bureau presents 
alarming evidence of the widespread influence of King 
Alcohol. The bureau quotes statistics from the Reichs- 
Arbeits-blatt (1910, No. 3) which go to show that the 
German people can scarcely be numbered among the tem- 
perate drinkers of the world. It expresses regret, too, 
to chronicle the fact that the immoderate use of alcohol 
appears to prevail chiefly among the working people. 
Its general figures stun one. The statistics quoted show 
yearly expenditure in the empire of nearly three thou- 
sand million marks (three milliards) for alcoholic drink. 
As the correspondence adds, this immense sum is more 
than double the total expense of the army and navy, more 
than four times that expended in the insurance of work- 
men throughout the empire, and more than five times the 
amount set aside for the public elementary schools. 


Kaiser William and the World’s Peace.—Kaiser Wil- 
liam was termed the natural leader of a world-wide asso- 
ciation whose purpose would be the preservation of peace 
among the nations. The proposition to form such an 
association to be named after the late King Edward was 
urged by a speaker in a recent session of the Peace Con- 
gress in Guild Hall, London. Sir William Mather, who 
proposed the association, pleaded as one reason for its 
formation the fact that “ Kaiser William was willing to 
hold a prominent place in a project of the kind, if not 
the actual leadership of the movement.” 


The German Reichstag.—The Kélnische Volkszeitung 
has this to say of the efficiency of the Imperial parlia- 
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ment during the session which came to an end with wed 
Pentecost holidays: ‘The body may deservedly lay 
claim to industry, and in general it has done good work. 
In one essential detail the session showed a praiseworthy 
departure from the record of the parliamentary session 
immediately preceding it. With the downfall of the 
Biilow bloc which marked the close of the latter, oppor- 
tunity was once given for the transaction of real business 
instead of the play of mere politics. The cooperation of 
willing and capable members for the enactment of 
measures tending to the common good was not rendered 
impossible through the selfish policy of the dominant 
majority. Even the Social Democrats deserve recogni- 
tion for the positive help they contributed in the discus- 
sion of the potash bill. In one word the session of the 
Reichstag just ended is far from occupying second place 
when its record for useful work is compared with that 
of the Bulow parliament.” 


Shorter Working Hours for Women.—The ten-hour 
day for working women since January 1, 1910, made ob- 
ligatory by legal enactment, appears to have been intro- 
duced with none of the disturbing results foretold by inter- 
ested opponents of the measure. The law is binding in all 
establishments where ten persons at least are employed. 
The year book of the Factory Inspection Department of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden for 1909 has been issued 
and it reports favorably on the new law. In that district 
the change to the ten-hour day was introduced in the clos- 
ing months of the year and no industrial difficulties re- 
sulted. 


Elections in Hungary.—The Ministry has asked the 
King—Emperor Francis Joseph is King in Hungary—to 
issue the royal mandate for the meeting of the new 
Parliament on June 22. This fixes the elections for June 
2-11. Central Committees of the different municipalities 
appoint the balloting day and select the presiding officials 
for each voting place. Naturally this gives the stronger 
party in the various districts considerable advantage, 
since the president is in full control of the election and 
has independent authority over police and soldiery on 
election day. In the multiplicity of parties and factions 
putting up candidates for the coming elections, it is dif- 
ficult to make a forecast. The Khuen-Hedevery or gov- 
ernment party expects to poll a majority, but it is certain 
its majority will be a small one in case the expectation 
be realized. A victory for the government will mean 
renewed dominance of the Magyars, since the proposed 
manhood suffrage which would equalize party strength 
in the kingdom has been abandoned. Hungary, it is said, 
is not yet ready for such an extension of the franchise. 
Justh declares that he will continue his obstructive tac- 
tics, and if his party proves to be strong enough to make 
trouble, the disturbance and unrest marking Hungary’s 
politics for some time back will continue, to the great 
detriment of its national well-being. 








Austrian Dreadnoughts.—Answering an interpellation 
of the Reichsrath, Finance Minister Dr. von Bilinski de- 
clared that he had no official knowledge of the building 
of any Dreadnoughts by Austria. The government had 
contracted for none, and no money grant for the purpose 
had been approved by parliament. He added that a pri- 
vate firm had undertaken to build ships of the class, but 
at its own risk. It was probably designed, he concluded, 
to sell the Dreadnoughts now building to some foreign 
nation, in case Austria did not later agree to take them 
over. 


Protest Against an Italian Law Faculty.—The Com- 
mittee on Advanced Schools representing the German 
Union in the Austrian Reichsrath has entered formal 
protest against the approval of a proposed Italian Law 
Faculty for the University of Vienna. The protest is 
founded on the claim that such a step would mean the 
immediate introduction of bi-lingual instruction in the 
schools of Lower Austria, and as occurs in other dis- 
tricts, would lead to jealousies and quarrels between 
Italian and German students. The German Union in- 
sists that the principle of exclusive German teaching in 
the schools of the Crown Land of Lower Austria is to 
be maintained at all hazards. 


Dr. Robert Koch.—The eminent bacteriologist, Dr. 
Robert Koch, died May 27 in Berlin. He had been in 
failing health for a year or more as a result of the ex- 
posures to which he subjected himself during his scien- 
tific research work in malarial districts in German East 
Africa and elsewhere. Recent reports had announced 
that he was in a fair way to complete recovery, but 
acute heart disease developed two weeks ago and the 
end came. Dr. Koch was in his sixty-seventh year. His 
fame will rest chiefly on his preparation in 1891 of 
tuberculin as a remedy for phthisis and similar affections. 
Born in Klausthal, Hanover, Dec. 11, 1843, and graduated 
from G6éttingen University in 1866, Dr. Koch held a 
professorship in the University of Berlin since 1885. 
He became director of the famous Bacteriological In- 
stitute on its foundation in 1885, and has ever since 
creditably filled that important post. 


An Expression Worth Remembering.—Commenting 
on the Duez scandal and sharply arraigning the criminal 
policy which has characterized the liquidation of church 
property in France, the liberal Protestantenblatt of Ger- 
many makes a remarkable admission. After describ- 
ing how the millions which had been looked forward 
to as an endowment for a proposed workingmen’s in- 
surance scheme in France had been frittered away by a 
band of common thieves who used official place to enrich 
themselves, the paper adds: “It is surprising that a 
Kulturkampf is found in every instance to have bound up 
with it a scandal of some kind.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Memorial Day 

Some years ago a circular issued by the Grand Army 
of the Republic Memorial Association declared: “ First 
through devotion of the soldiers of the Civil War for 
their fallen comrades, supported by the fervent gratitude 
of a patriotic people and a lofty pride inspiring the law- 
makers of our land, Memorial Day was fittingly estab- 
lished. It is a day dedicated and set apart that worthy 
tribute may be paid and tender memorials offered to the 
memory of those who defended the integrity of our 
national life throughout the long night of its deepest, 
darkest peril.” 

True words these and fittingly expressive of a solemn 
and holy feature of Memorial Day, yet they fail to make 
clear another reason for the day equally worthy to be 
recalled. Memorial Day has its strengthening influence 
for the living as well as its tender memorials of the dead, 
and it were mayhap well for all of us, whilst not for- 
getting the latter, to pay earnest heed to the helpful tonic 
which the day’s associations afford. 

There are those in the land who are ever keen to 
sound the warning cry of danger ahead because of 
fancied conditions portending evil. To-day, they tell us, 
we are living in a sunlight of apparent peace and 
material prosperity,—in a sunlight so alluring, so bright 
and beautiful that it almost dazzles us blind. And mean- 
time the terrible lesson of the need of high ideals of 
civic virtue and lofty patriotism which half a century 
ago God wrote all over the face of this broad land with 
the sword’s point dipped in the blood of the bravest and 
best is being carelessly ignored and willingly forgotten. 
Of a truth, it is well for us to recall the story which 
Memorial Day tells, lest the dark forecast dishearten us. 

The public appetite for exposures, far from decreasing 
among us, seems to be gaining by what it feeds upon. 
A notable effect of the widespread inclination to satisfy 
the appetite has been a growth of exaggerated fear lest 
the old-time virtue of American patriotism, the old-time 
savor of civic integrity be fast disappearing, giving place 
to a destructive selfishness which bodes ill for the future 
development of the Democracy of our Western world. 
In truth, it is well for us to find in the memories of the 
day calm assurance to drive out the fear. 

Strange fads and wilder fancies are taking root, so 
men say, among us. The good, simpie ways of our fore- 
fathers, who found contentment in homely comforts won 
through unceasing toil are displaced by the strenuous 
ways of modern leaders in industrial life. Ruthless in 
their purpose to heap up more than abundance these 
reach out and aim to make the nation’s holy of holies,— 
her legislative, judicial and executive power—but an in- 
strument to further the aims of insatiable greed. And 
over against them is ranged the people, so the wail goes 
on, sore at heart because of ever growing injustice, while 





they dream strange dreams and seek relief in the fal- 
lacies of an absurd economy that would destroy at once 
and forever individual energy and genius. Yes, it is well 
for us to find in the record of Memorial Day the as- 
surance that it will not be necessary to paralyze ambition 
and energy in order to cure the evils that may prevail. 
So long as Memorial Day is sacred with us, so long as 
its lessons appeal to us, so long does there exist the proof 
that men of moral force and moral courage abide with 
us, who will stand fearless for the right. 

The lessons of Memorial Day! Who may describe 
them? There are those with us still, grizzled veterans 
who drop tears upon the graves of their buried com- 
rades, who remember its beginnings. Far down in the 
Southland the black clouds gathered. Reading a false 
construction into the organic law of the land, loving their 
own states with passionate love, with mistaken en- 
thusiasm, brothers in a common country hurried into 
the awful storm of war. Men of the Northland met the 
onset and through bitter years heroes clad in the blue, 
heroes clad in the gray, were never lacking when the 
stirring reveille awoke the weary and war-scarred along 
a thousand miles of battle line and the bugle blare sounded 
the advance to the duty and the dangers of another day. 
Some yet with us breasted the storm of those fearful 
days ;—some of us saw how hosts of defenders of the 
star-decked flag went down in the clash of that cruel 
war as wheat before the scythe, only to be followed by 
other hosts whose superb bravery preserved our union 
one and inseparable. Many of us are of this later day and 
know no more of the sacrifices which were endured 
that this government might live and liberty be for- 
ever established than we read in the story of the 
deeds of valor which won the plaudits of the world and 
compel the admiration of the ages. But all of us realize 
that we are citizens of a great republic whose enduring 
life is sealed in priceless blood and therefore do men 
scatter flowers of tender gratitude upon the graves of 
heroes and proclaim that, with God's help, liberty and law 
shall never suffer insult or endure dishonor in the land 
these died to save. 

This is the significance of Memorial Day in our re- 
gard. And in the influence it exerts we forget the 
mere material greatness of our country to find en- 
couragement and inspiration in the high morality and 
the exalted patriotism of our countrymen. Given 
the occasion these will flash out in splendor to-day 
as they did in the dark days two score and more 
years ago. Given the occasion they will flame out 
on the hilltops and light up the valleys and thrill the 
pulsing heart-beats of young and old—for are we not the 
heirs of that heroism and valor? And does not our 
reverent memory of the dead proclaim an undying 
faith that patriotism, honor and integrity are as indis- 
pensable to all good government in time of peace, as 
patriotism, sacrifice and valor are vital in time of war? 

M. J. O’Connor, S.J. 
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Credulity and Superstition 


Many years ago a certain Colonel, now almost for- 
gotten, was giving in San Francisco the lectures of 
which the impiety made him for the moment famous. 
And there was a certain young woman who heard him 
eagerly, coming away from each discourse more willing 
than ever to deny God and his revelation; so that soon 
she spoke boldly and proclaimed her disbelief loudly, as 
became one who had got rid of the chains of superstition. 

Noéw there was also in San Francisco one who, under 
the name of Caxton, used to write in the newspapers— 
for as yet the days of the Argonauts still lingered and 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain had only just passed over 
into a larger field—wonderful tales to entertain the wise 
and to mystify the foolish. Such was his story of a boy 
who had on a sudden developed telescopic powers in his 
eye, by which he perceived in planets and stars things 
astronomers never dreamed of; and all credulous San 
Francisco went pouring into a frowsy suburb to see the 
marvel. One morning the sceptical young lady came to 
breakfast pale and without appetite. “‘ You seem unwell,” 
said a sympathetic gentleman. ‘“ Oh,” answered the lady, 
“ Have you read the paper this morning? Such a dread- 
ful thing was never heard. Last night a policeman out 
beyond Bernal Heights saw a bright glare and going to- 
wards it found in a lonely field two men standing beside 
a pond which was blazing merrily. He rushed upon 
them, arrested one, but the other escaped. It appears 
that the two possess the secret of making water burn 
unextinguishably, and the authorities’ first idea was to 
kill their prisoner and hunt down his companion, thus 
to rid the world of such dangerous knowledge. They 
changed their mind on receiving a letter from the one 
still at large, in which he declares that unless his partner 
be set free by a certain hour he will fire the Bay and thus 
inflame the Pacific Ocean, and so destroy the whole 
world in a tremendous conflagration.” Caxton was at 
work again; and a young woman who did not believe 
the Bible and scoffed at the day of judgment, was so 
terrified that she could not take her breakfast. 

She was one of many. These today—I write on Mon- 
day, May 6—are greatly troubled over what the comet 
will do next Wednesday night, and are inquiring dili- 
gently of men of science and newspapers to find out. 
. When the answers are reassuring they take courage until 
less hopeful suggestions revive their alarm. Were they 
believers they would trust in God, who alone knows 
whether the earth will pass through the comet’s tail and 
what would be the effect of such a passage. Christians 
know that sooner or later the world is to be consumed 
by fire, and that God, if He so willed, could use a 
comet’s tail to begin the conflagration. Men of science 
know so little about comets that their discordant opinions 
are only more or less probable. Nevertheless, men hang 
upon these between hope and fear, because they will not 
have the faith which would fill them with confidence, 








even though the worst were about to befal. To the be- 
lievers Our Lord says: ‘“ When these things begin to 
come to pass, lift up your heads and rejoice.” 

Faith is a virtue: the credulity of the sceptic, for there 
is also a pious credulity, is a vice. By the former one 
believes God, who has supreme claim to man’s reasonable 
assent: by the latter one accepts, without sufficient rea- 
son, the word of another, who has no claim upon him. 
Akin to this credulity is superstition. The enlightened 
who won't believe God and do believe the newspapers, 
talk very contemptuously of the superstition of the Dark 
Ages. Superstition is a vice which attributes to crea- 
tures the attributes of the Creator, as for example, the 
absolute power of life and death or the knowledge of 
the future. Since it is a vice it is to be found at all times 
and in all places of this sinful world. Whether it pre- 
vailed more in the so-called Dark Ages than to-day would 
make fine matter for research. But that it is rampant 
to-day, even amongst sceptics, is undeniable. Mediums, 
clairvoyants, palmists, all do a thriving business, and they 
would astound us were they to reveal their most as- 
siduous clients. A large Bank and Trust Company failed 
not long ago in a western city. In the investigation which 
followed it came out that its manager was in the habit 
of taking a medium’s advice concerning his investments. 
Dissensions among Christian Scientists have made mani- 
fest how permeated with superstition is their scepticism, 
and the silly talk one hears on every side of lucky and 
unlucky days, numbers, actions, etc., proves how widely 
this vice is spread amongst those who profess very free 
opinions with regard to Divine Providence. 

The paradox is not hard to explain. Man believes by 
nature. Even of this visible world he knows so little 
that he must believe if he would live. He must believe 
his butcher, his baker, his cook, those with whom he 
does business and a thousand others. He must believe 
men of science in their particular sciences, a Catholic 
would be the last to deny this; nay, he must believe even 
the newspapers. But his belief must be rational and 
discreet. Each must receive the credence that is his due, 
neither more nor less. Each must be believed in his own 
order. And so a rational and discreet belief of our fel- 
lows implies a supreme belief in God their Creator and 
ours. When He is rejected the faith which is His due 
goes in a vague, halting way to creatures, and the whole 
order of belief is confused, becoming a sort of insanity. 

Outside this visible world there is the world invisible, 
of which man perceives himself to be a part and to which 
he must pass absolutely when his brief stay among visible 
things shall end. He cannot ignore it. He cannot 
stand apart and contemplate it as something speculatively 
interesting, but not touching him practically. He feels 
that it dominates him, that, though he reckons with every 
visible agent, there are invisible powers that can and do 
bring his designs to naught. He meets the inexplicable 
and the preternatural at every turn; and the more he 
looks into it, as those engaged in what they call psychical 
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research must confess, the more dumbfounded he is at 
the tremendous part the unseen plays in the drama of the 
seen; and he is forced to recognize himself as belonging 
to the world invisible much more than to the fleeting 
visible world. Only one sane course is open to him, to 
accept the invisible God, his Creator and his last end, 
who reveals Himself and His providence, naturally in His 
creation, supernaturally in the full Christian revelation. 
If he will not have knowledge of things invisible from 
God, instinct drives him to seek it elsewhere. How 
strong this instinct is none knows better than they who are 
compelled to a continual effort of an obstinate will in 
order to crush it so that they may proclaim themselves 
pure Materialists and become the slaves of doctrinaires. 
“ All men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of 
God.” Henry Woops, s.j. 


A Notable Funeral 


A recent incident in Ireland, slightly noticed in the 
press, is more illustrative of Irish national feeling and 
temperament and their directive causes than many 
volumes. On May 11 two bodies were exhumed from 
the precincts of Nenagh jail, where they had lain in 
quicklime over fifty years, borne twenty-five miles in long 
procession by an immense multitude, and laid in con- 
secrated ground in the burial-place of their people with 
the solemn ceremonies of the Catholic Church. Fifty 
priests chanted the services at the grave while over 
twenty thousand people knelt in prayer. 

On May 11, 1858, William McCormack, aged twenty- 
three and his brother Daniel, aged eighteen, were hanged 
in Nenagh jail, on the charge of shooting a land agent 
named Ellis, near Templemore, in Tipperary. Ellis had 
a bad reputation as a man and an evictor, and at that 
time, when there were no laws to protect the tenant from 
the landlord’s whim, Tipperary had a reputation for 
dealing summarily with such men. Ellis was shot, a 
large reward was offered for the discovery of the mur- 
derer and the McCormack brothers, tenants on the Ellis 
agency, were charged with the crime. They were 
splendid specimens of manhood, quiet and industrious, 
regarded as models by their priests and respected by 
their class. None believed them guilty, but Ellis had 
made an insulting proposal to their sister, and they had 
both gone to his house some days before the murder and 
told him quietly that he must not address her again. A 
young wastrel, whose father, a government employee, 
declared him, on oath, unworthy of belief, testified against 
them. The jury disagreed, but the landlord party and 
the government were determined to make an example. 
Another jury was summoned, from which Catholics and 
friendly Protestants were carefully excluded; the 
notorious Judge Keogh was in charge, and though he 
admitted that the evidence was worthless, and an alibi 
was proved, they were found guilty and promptly con- 
demned to death. Efforts by the clergy and others to re- 





verse the sentence were fruitless; the government Attor- 
ney-General, who had conducted the prosecution, and the 
ascendancy party of North Tipperary were so set against 
any questioning of their procedure that the evicted ten- 
ant who had shot Ellis and offered to declare himself, 
was advised not to do so, as it would not save the McCor- 
macks. They were publicly hanged in Nenagh jail, de- 
claring their innocence on the scaffold, offering their lives 
in atonement for their sins and asking the sobbing 
thousands to pray for their souls. 

Their cases were regarded as typical, and rightly at 
that time, of the administration of justice in Tipperary. 
Their answer to the judge was rememvered and every 
boy and girl knows it yet: “ Death is welcome to us— 
we are as innocent as the child unborn.” The Fenian 
organizers had but to mention their names to enroll re- 
cruits by the thousand; they were invoked in every 
agrarian movement and helped to make Tipperary the 
backbone of the Land League agitation. One of the re- 
sults of that agitation is that the lands of which Ellis 
was agent, are now owned by the people, and the McCor- 
macks’ farm is in the absolute possession of their kin. 
When this happened they wanted “the martyred 
brothers,” as they are universally called, interred with 
their fathers in hallowed ground, and this was made pos- 
sible by another consequence of the Land League agita- 
tion. 

To quiet agitation in Ireland the Balfour brothers in- 
troduced and passed the County Councils Bill. Among 
other effects of this measure, the administration of the 
county jails was taken from the hands of the landlord 
party and taken over by the elected representatives of the 
people. The North Tipperary Council promptly handed 
over Nenagh jail to the Sisters of Mercy, who turned a 
portion of it into a convent, planted flowers on the spot 
in which the McCormacks lay buried, and placed a 
statue of Our Lady in the window from which they 
stepped to the scaffold. The law of the land had kept 
them in a felon’s grave for fifty-two years; the people’s 
Council determined to make reparation by giving them the 
sacred hurial, so dear to the Irish heart, of which they 
had been deprived, and laying their bones with those of 
their brethren in Loughmore. 

Their bodies were exhumed May 9, and in spite of 
the quicklime in which they were laid, were found in a 
wonderful state of preservation. In massive coffins they 
were borne to the spacious Church of St. Mary, where 
men and women knelt continuously until the morning of 
May 11, when a solemn requiem Mass was celebrated, 
and the procession, headed by the clergy, the Christian 
Brothers and their pupils, the urban councils and other 
public bodies, started for Loughmore. Leaving Nenagh 
there were about ten thousand men from far and near. 
Proceeding in silence, except for the solemn music of 
twenty bands, their numbers were trebled when they 
reached the end of their twenty-five mile funeral march, 
at Loughmore, where services were held in the Church, 
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the pastor and the Archbishop’s representatives officiat- 
ing, and the remains of the McCormack brothers were 
laid with their kin in holy ground. 

When the last prayer was said a public meeting was 
addressed by John Dillon. The McCormack case, he 
said, was typical of an unholy system which for one 
hundred and twenty years had made law hateful and 
justice a mockery; in hundreds of Irish jails lay the 
bones of brave and guiltless men condemned by packed 
juries and partizan judges; but the imposing procession 
that passed over the plains of Tipperary that day was a 
sign that that system and the landlordism that supported 
and inspired it, was dead or tottering to its fall. Mr. 
Dillon then gave the history of the trial and the parlia- 
mentary inquiry that followed. His concluding words 
are worth quoting verbatim, as shedding light on the 
character of the audience and the orator: 

“The elder brother said on the gallows: ‘ Boys, we 
are innocent of the blood of Mr. Ellis. I offer the 
sacrifice of my life in union with the sacrifice of Christ 
on the Cross. Let ye all pray for us.’ He then kissed the 
crucifix he held in his hand, and while the hangman was 
adjusting the pinions he prayed fervently to Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph to intercede for all his persecutors. 
Daniel, the younger brother, then came forward and 
made this declaration: 

“* Boys, we are innocent of the blood of Mr. Ellis 
by thought, word or deed. We had nothing to do with 
it. From the bottom of our hearts we forgive our 
enemies. Pray for us. We offer up the sacrifice of our 
lives to God in atonement for our sins.’ 

“They forgave their enemies; their souls rest in 
peace ; and Tipperary to-day is not ashamed but is proud 
of them.” 

The incidents of this solemn, united tribute of clergy 
and people and the fact that an Irish orator chooses 
such a recital for his final appeal, tell their own tale of 
the national and religious temperament of the present- 
day peasantry of Ireland. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Servant-Girl Problem 
II. 


The relation in which mistress and servant only too 
often stand to each other is drastically illustrated by the 
following conversation recorded in one of the guinea-a- 
column pages of Tit-Bits: 

Her Ladyship: “Have you given Fido his soup?” 

Buttons: “ Yes, ’um.” 


“ And his omelette? ” 
“Yes, ’um 
“ And his cutlet?” 
“Yes, ’um. 
“ And his jelly?” 


“Yes, ’um.” 


” 
. 


” 





Her Ladyship: “ Then you may have some bread and 
cheese and go to bed.” 

If all masters and mistresses, on the one hand, and all 
servants, on the other, heeded the admonitions of the 
Apostle, there would be no servant-girl problem. “ Ser- 
vants,” he says, “obey your carnal masters . . . in 
the simplicity of your heart, as Christ: not serving to the 
eye, as it were pleasing men, but, as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart, with a 
good will doing service knowing that whatso- 
ever good every one shall do, the same shall he receive 
from the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And -you, 
masters, do the same things to them, forbearing 
threatenings: knowing that the Lord both of them and 
you is in heaven: and there is no respect of persons with 
Him.” 

Onesimus was a wretched slave, who, after robbing 
his master Philemon, a noble citizen of Colossae, fled to 
Rome, where he met St. Paul. The Apostle took com- 
passion on him, and, receiving him with tenderness, 
converted him to Christianity, and sent him back to his 
master with an epistle in his favor. “I beseech thee for 
my son Onesimus,” he writes, “ whom I have sent back 
to thee. And do thou receive him as my own bowels: 
not now as servant, but instead of a servant, a most dear 
brother, especially to me: but how much more to thee 
both in the flesh and in the Lord? If, therefore, thou 
count me a partner, receive him as myself.” 

Our relations to those that serve us are indeed at the 
same time relations to our own deepest self. 

Wassily Andreitsch, a purse-proud, hard-hearted Rus- 
sian landlord, and his servant Nikita, were caught in a 
heavy snowstorm one bitter cold mid-winter night, as 
they were driving home from a fair. They could not 
goon. To pass the night in the open steppe was certain 
death. “I will take the horse from the sleigh, said 
Wassily to himself, “and ride to the nearest village.” 
He did not care what became of Nikita. He is only a 
poor slave and his life cannot be as valuable as that of 
the rich Wassily! But the road was high-heaped with 
snow and riding was out of the question. “I will lie 
down in the sleigh,” thought Wassily, “ and Nikita must 
lay himself upon me; the warmth of his body will keep 
me from freezing to death. ’Tis true, Nikita will likely 
die—but then what is Nikita’s life to Nikita or to the 
rest of the world? ”—“ Nikita is your brother!” a voice 
spoke within him, so clearly that he was startled, as by 
a voice from the dead. He looked down at the rough, 
uncouth form crouched in the bottom of the sleigh. “In 
the morning master and man would be but clods of 
clay. He looked back at his own life and compared it 
with Nikita’s. ‘“ Nikita is your brother!” This had 
never occurred to him before. His life seemed a barren 
waste to him now. What was it better than Nikita’s? 
“T will save my life,” he said, “ by giving it for Nikita’s.”” 
And he threw himself on the rigid form of his servant, 
chafed it and warmed it back to life. When the sleigh 
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was dug out of the snow the next morning, Nikita was 
drawn forth alive from under the dead body of Wassily. 
“We gain ourselves,” remarked Tolstoi, at the close of 
this story, “if we sacrifice ourselves. We become free 
ourselves, if we break the fetters of slaves; we become 
men ourselves, if we see the brother man in others.” 

Education, environment, political and personal liberty 
—all these are factors that have overturned the tradi- 
tional relations of master and servant. Collision is in- 
evitable unless “the master thinks himself out of his 
privileged soul.” Not class domination but division of 
labor is the relation in which master and man stand to 
each other to-day. 

The lady of the house must endeavor, above all, to 
find a counterbalance for the humiliation of personal 
dependence. She must respect the independence of her 
servant, furnish occasions for its exercise, arouse it 
when it is dormant; she will leave nothing undone to 
learn the art of arts—the art of commanding, of com- 
manding in such a way that obedience will not be degra- 
dation. 

Many housewives,” writes Prof. F. W. Foerster, of 
Zurich, “complain of the immorality of their servant- 
girls and join societies for their moral uplift—but forget 
that they themselves, by their whole manner of dealing 
with them, undermine in them the strongest resisting 
force against temptation—the sense of their personal 
dignity.” Let a woman who takes service from others, 
give them respect, tact, sacrifice in return. Let her be- 
ware of degrading the girl who does her menial work. 
Let her, on the contrary, enlighten her as to her dignity. 
The work she is put to do must not be useless, dead or 
deadening, like that of a treadmill; it must benefit both 
her and her mistress. The mistress, by her own example, 
must teach the servant that work is a duty and a blessing, 
not a burden and a humiliation. A woman whose whole 
time is taken up with social functions and novel-reading, 
arouses in her domestics the torturing feeling that they 
are obliged to work in order that she may throw her life 
away in doing nothing. Such a woman forgets that 
servants do not look at our daily lives “ with the dull 
eyes of beasts of burden, but with the keen glance of the 
cultured soul” (Foerster, “ Christentum und Klassen- 
kampf”’). 

How often does the mistress—unwittingly in most 
cases—kill little by little the spiritual, the higher life in 
her servant-girl, instead of fostering and intensifying it? 
She allows her only the shortest possible time in which 
to fulfill her most necessary religious duties. After work- 
ing till a late hour Saturday night, the poor girl must 
attend a very early and very short Mass, or none at all. 
She needs courage and consolation against the 
hour of trial; she needs supernatural help to be always 
cheerful, always obedient; she needs strength to carry 
out her good resolutions,—but leisure is not given her to 
collect her scattered forces in prayer and to renew their 
ardor in the Sacrament of the Altar. 





Prof. Hilty, the genial Swiss philosopher, once wrote 
to a lady who complained to him of the conduct of her 
domestic: “Look on your servants as a kind of friends 
and try to place yourself in this relation to them. That 
is the solution of the servant-girl problem; they are will- 
ing to exchange the feeling of liberty only for that of 
friendship.” (Letters, p. 203). 

By lodging and feeding her properly and paying her 
a fair wage, the lady of the house, has not done, and does 
not do her whole duty towards her servant-girl, nor has 
she advanced far in the solution of the servant-girl 
problem. Money cannot adequately pay for personal 
service—soul for soul must be given. Sympathy must be 
given, sympathy which, as Burke so beautifully defines 
it, is a sort of substitution, by which we are put into the 
place of others and affected in a good measure as they 
are affected. Love must be given, which is more than 
sympathy, for it is a “ participation in the deepest inner 
life of others.” 

Along the lines here so imperfectly laid down the de- 
voted men and women of the Catholic Girls’ Protection 
Society are endeavoring to solve the much-vexed Ser- 
vant-girl question. The year 1910 promises to become a 
banner year in the history of this movement. Two im- 
portant Congresses will meet in August, an International 
Convention of the Station Mission at Bern, and in the 
same month an International Congress of the Anti- 
White Slave Trade Society in Madrid, the fourth of the 
kind; the other three were held in London (1899); 
Frankfort (1902), and Paris (1906). 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


Aeronautics and the Catholic Clergy 
I—IN THE MIppLeE AGEs. 


Some readers might infer from the title of the article 
that it is of an apologetical character, and tries to explain, 
or explain away, some supposed hostility to aeronautics 
on the part of the Church or her clergy. We often hear, 
or read, of “ the attitude of the Church toward science,” 
and we are all pretty well tired of “the conflict between 
theology and science,” and the like. But nothing of the 
kind is intended by this article; nor is there any need of 
an apologetical defence or vindication. The purpose 
is merely to show what part Catholic clergymen 
have taken in the attempts at solving the difficulties 
and mysteries of aerial navigation. Now-a-days one can 
hardly read a paper or a scientific publication without 
finding something about balloons, dirigibles, aeroplanes, 
flights, successful or otherwise. It may be surprising te 
hear that clergymen have taken an active interest in the 
development of aeronautics; and yet such is the case, as 
will appear from these pages. A recent article of a 
leading Catholic daily of Germany, the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung, April 26, 1910, contains valuable ma- 
terial on this subject, here supplemented from other 
sources. 
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The desire to fly into the aerial regions is by no means 
confined to modern times. In most ancient times, the 
aspiration to “rise to the ethereal fields,” found expres- 
sion in various fictions and myths. The most famous is 
that of Dedalus, the patron of the Greek artists’ guilds, 
to whom many inventions were ascribed. The story of 
his flight is well known; how he made for himself and 
his son Icarus wings of feathers fastened together with 
wax; how Dedalus safely crossed the A®gean sea, but 
Icarus, coming too near the sun, so that the wax melted, 
dropped down into that part of the AZ gean, which was 
called after him the Icarian. The first known medieval 
attempt at flying was suggested by this myth, and the 
first aeronaut of whom we have any reliable record was 
the monk Elmer (or Ailmer) of the Benedictine abbey 
of Malmesbury, England. The story is told in the 
“Chronicle of the Kings of England,” written by the 
monk William of the same abbey, who lived not long 
after the event is said to have taken place. There is at 
present an additional reason to quote the story, namely, 
the mention of the appearance of a comet at the time, 
which as is believed, was no other than the one which is 
paying us a visit these days. 

The passage in the chronicle runs as follows: “In 
the next seven years were three popes, Victor, Stephen 
and Nicholas, who diminished the vigor of the papacy by 
their successive deaths. Almost immediately afterwards, 
too, died Henry, the pious emperor of the Romans 
(Henry II1), and had for successor Henry his son, who 
brought many calamities on the City of Rome by his 
folly and wickedness [The allusion is to the struggles of 
Henry IV with Gregory VII]. The same year Henry, 
King of France, a good and active warrior, died by poison. 
Soon after a comet, a star denoting, as they say, change 
in kingdoms, appeared trailing its extended and fiery 
train along the sky. Wherefore a certain monk of the 
monastery (of Malmesbury), by name Elmer, bowing 
down with terror at the sight of the brilliant star, wisely 
exclaimed: ‘Thou art come, a matter of lamentation to 
many a mother thou art come; I have seen thee long 
since ; but now I behold thee much more terrible, threat- 
ening to hurl destruction on this country.” He was a 
man of good learning for those times, of mature age, and 
in his early youth had hazarded an attempt of singular 
temerity. He had by some contrivance fastened wings 
to his hands and feet, in order that, looking upon the 
fable as true, he might fly like Dedalus, and collecting 
the air (whatever may be meant by this) on the summit 
of a tower, had flown for more than the distance of a 
furlong. But agitated by the violence of the wind and 
the current of air, as well as by the consciousness of his 
rash attempt, he fell and broke his legs, and was lame 
ever after. He used to relate as the cause of his failure 
his forgetting to provide himself a tail” (William 
of Malmesbury, “Chronicle;” tr. Giles; Bohn ed., p. 
251-2). 

It is interesting to note, that our aeronaut and the 








chronicler, though both “of good learning for those 
times,” connected the appearance of the comet with the 
death of monarchs, war, and other calamities—as some 
are inclined to do in this twentieth century. This pass- 
age shows that certain statements concerning the event 
are not entirely correct; as when the above-mentioned 
article of the Cologne paper says that “ the monk Oliver 
of Malmesbury, while attempting to fly from a tower by 
means of wings, met with death, in the year 1060;” or 
when the “ International Encyclopedia” (vol. I, p. 154, 
art. “ Aeronautics’) asserts that “ Elmerus, a monk of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, is said to have flown 
from the top of a tower in Spain.” The writer from 
whom we get the information, William of Malmesbury, 
died before the middle of the twelfth century, and the 
comet mentioned is the one which appeared shortly be- 
fore William the Conqueror invaded England, 1066. It 
may be added that the chronology of William of Malmes- 
bury is rather loose and needs correction. Pope Nicholas 
II died 1016; Emperor Henry III died 1056; and King 
Henry of France died a natural death in 1060. From 
this it is evident that the appearance of the comet was 
not as close to the events mentioned as the chronicler 
thought. But from these inaccuracies it cannot be in- 
ferred that the monk could not have had certain knowl- 
edge of an attempt at flying, made by a monk of his own 
monastery. Such an occurrence would have been fresh 
in the minds of men after fifty years, although time may 
easily have added a goodly number of yards to the 
length of the flight, so as to make it a round furlong. 
In the next century, the twelfth, aerial flight is men- 
tioned in a curious fashion. In the German “ Alexander- 
lied.” composed by the Rhenish priest Lamprecht, 
among many adventures of the hero is described a jour- 
ney through the air. Sixteen tamed griffins carried an 
iron seat. A bait, fastened to a pole and held before 
the hungry vultures, induced them to fly up into the air; 
by holding the pole this way or that, the hero could 
guide his craft. A strange dirigible, indeed, as strange 
as the steering apparatus which the monk Elmer had 
forgotten! Lamprecht’s notion of griffins carrying a 
man seems to have been derived from Oriental sources; 
it is quoted here not as an attempt at solving aeronautic 
problems, but as an illustration of the persistency, and 
of the variety of forms, in which the idea maintained 


itself. 
ROBERT SWICKERATH. S.J. 


Bishop Flaget and His Diocese 


A hundred years ago, on November 4, 1810, Benedict 
Joseph Flaget was consecrated first Bishop of Bardstown, 
which was one of four sees erected two years before— 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston being the others. 
His diocese comprised all of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and he was given temporary administration of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Until that 
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time Bishop Carroll, with his see at Baltimore, had had 
jurisdiction over the whole of the United States. 

That the nineteenth century was one of strenuous en- 
deavor and marvelous achievement is nowhere evidenced 
more conclusively than in the history of those Middle 
States where, exactly a century ago, a poor but ambitious 
people joyfully received their first bishop, a bishop 
without money or resources, with a small and scattered 
flock and almost without priests. Nor has their de- 
velopment been purely material, as is the reproach fre- 
quently, and with reason, flung at the progress of the 
past decades. Now, the seven states which were once 
Bishop Blaget’s charge, have each a large Catholic popu- 
lation governed by three archbishops and fifteen bishops. 
Each diocese has its own seminary, convents, colleges, 
academies, orphanages and hospitals. 

In the light of present conditions it is not easy to 
realize the state of the country west of the Alleghanies 
in the early years of he past century. When Bishop 
Flaget was installed in his vast see (“two or three times 
as large as France,” as he said) it could boast of but ten 
chapels, seven priests and perhaps a thousand families, 
many of whom had been deprived of the sacraments for 
years. In all of Chio there was not one resident chap- 
lain. Bardstown, the episcopal city, had no church. The 
bishop’s first “palace” was a whitewashed log cabin 
sixteen feet square. The furniture consisted of a bed, 
six chairs, two tables and some boards to hold books. 
The priests slept on mattresses thrown on the floor. 
Bishop Flaget was penniless; worse, he owed the three 
hundred and eighty dollars it had cost him and his com- 
panions to reach Bardstown. 

These conditions were typical of that section of the 
country. If the bishop’s journey from Pittsburgh was 
a thirteen-day trip on a flat boat which carried small 
cannon and was provided with a bullet-proof cover to 
protect it from the attacks of the Indians and lawless 
marauders who infested the banks of the Ohio, it was be- 
cause the first steamboat was not launched on that river 
until the following year, because the strong arm of the 
law was an unknown quantity in that sparsely settled 
district. Then, too, the Indians were unusually restive at 
the moment. The great patriot and dreamer, Tecumseh, 
was sowing the seeds of an uprising which, he imagined, 
would secure to the Red Man an empire in the heart of 
America. 

Everything, men, mail and merchandise, reached the 
Ohio Valley in one of two ways. They crossed the 
mountains to Pittsburgh on horseback or in wagons, and 
from there floated down the river on flat boats; or they 
were carried up the Mississippi from New Orleans on 
keel boats. The latter journey was not only dangerous 
but well-nigh interminable, for in the depth of a wilder- 
ness peopled chiefly by savages the cumbersome craft 
were slowly forced up stream with the help of sails and 
oars and were even towed by boatmen walking along 
the bank. 





Though born and bred in France, Bishop Flaget was 
not unaccustomed to pioneer life. On his arrival in 
America in 1792 Bishop Carroll sent him to Fort 
Vincennes as chaplain to the soldiers and missionary to 
the neighboring Indians. On his way to his post he was 
detained for six months in Pittsburgh by low water. 
While he waited he acted as chaplain to the army of 
“Mad Anthony ” Wayne which was quartered there. He 
spent two toilsome years at Fort Vincennes and was then 
for a while professor in Georgetown College. Later he 
passed several years in Havana. Everywhere he was 
distinguished for piety, zeal and common sense, and his 
success was phenomenal. 

During the forty years of his episcopate he accom- 
plished much. Month after month he journeyed on 
horseback through one part or another of his diocese, 
confirming thousands, reanimating the faith of careless 
or faint-hearted Catholics and encouraging his little band 
of devoted priests. Every possible obstacle beset his path 
but, undaunted, he persevered. He founded a seminary, 
colleges for boys and academies for girls. He built a 
cathedral and many other churches. Rome had such 
confidence in his judgment that the greater number of 
bishops named for this country during twenty years 
were chosen by his advice, Bishops Fenwick, Spalding 
and Kenrick among them. 

The Dominicans and Trappists preceded Bishop Flaget 
to Kentucky; the Jesuits founded a college there in 
1832. Cholera raged through the South that year and 
the succeeding one and the priests belonging to the col- 
lege devoted themselves with untiring zeal to caring for 
the spiritual needs of its victims. Several of them were 
stricken and one died. In those trying days the bishop, 
too, was all charity. He wore himself out in his effort 
to comfort and help his people. 

As time passed Bishop Flaget became old and broken 
in health but he worked incessantly. He still lived on 
horseback, riding from settlement to settlement like the 
youngest and strongest of his missionaries. He traveled 
alone, “ without any distinction of rank except that of 
taking for himself the most difficult and laborious share 
of the ministry.” 

When well past seventy he went to Rome in the interest 
of his diocese, and journeyed for four years through 
France and Italy trying to raise funds and secure priests 
for the evangelization of this country. After his return 
he asked and obtained permission to change the seat of 
his diocese to Louisville, which had grown prodigiously, 
far outstripping Bardstown. He became and styled him- 
self Bishop of Louisville and Bardstown. 

The gentle, learned, saintly old man lived for eleven 
years after the change, dying holily in 1850 in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age and the firty-first of his 
episcopate. He was one of our great Catholic pioneers 
who has earned grateful remembrance far beyond the 
diocese of Louisville, where he is still held in pious 
veneration. FLORENCE GILMORE. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 
Missioners to Foreign Lands 


The brief survey of the mission field and missionary 
activity which has appeared in Nos. 4-8, of The Catholic 
Mind, of the current year, has been supplemented by 
Ramon Gil, in an article on the sources of supply of both 
men and means for the great work of the propagation 
of the faith. Based on careful investigation, his state- 
ments and statistics may be taken as the latest word on 
the subject. Curious contrasts appear; and strange 
anomalies force themselves on our attention. Although 
the United States occupies a rather inglorious place on 
this roll of honor of the Church, the facts speak well for 
our European brethren and may hearten Americans to 
undertake some share of missionary toil. 

Missioners are supplied chiefly by the religious orders, 
which though seemingly crushed out of existence a cen- 
tury ago, speedily revived and developed fresh strength 
as soon as there was a lull in the storm of persecution. 
There are to-day very few Orders which do not show 
zeal for active work in the mission field. The Trappists, 
even, who, it might be thought, would never dream of 
mission work among the heathen, have nevertheless un-. 
dertaken it enthusiastically and have seen their labors 
singularly blessed of God. 

Whatever meaning the word may stand for, it is 
clearly misleading to call one a “ missionary ” when he 
labors as pastor in a long-settled Catholic community 
in which the heathen are wholly absent and there is no 
fixed plan or attempt to evangelize such non-Catholics 
as may dwell in his district, for in such a wide sense the 
chaplain of a convent of Trappistines might be called by 
that glorious and distinctive title. Of the Orders most 
numerously represented in the mission field the chief are 
the Jesuits, with 1,200 priests and 800 brothers; the 
Franciscans, with over 800 priests and as many brothers; 
the Dominicans and Capuchins, with about 400 priests 
each, and the Carmelites with 150 priests. A strong 
proof of latter-day enthusiasm for the missions is seen 
in the venerable Order of St. Benedict, which, in modern 
times, concerned itself very little with the propagation 
of the faith, but is now renewing its former glories, and 
is again establishing in the midst of unbelievers abbeys 
like those of earlier days, which became centres of civi- 
lization and religion. Among the Congregations which 
have developed more strongly the zeal for spiritual con- 
quest in non-Catholic lands must be mentioned the 
Lazarists and Oblates of Mary Immaculate, with 300 
priests each, and the Marist Fathers, with 200 on the 
mission. 

A comparatively recent development in the Church is 
that of Congregations and seminaries devoted exclusively 
or chiefly to missions among unbelievers. Such are the 


Congregations of the Holy Ghost and of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Cardinal Vaughan’s Mill Hill Fathers 





and Cardinal Lavigerie’s White Fathers, and the Society 
of the Divine Word. This Society, founded as recently 
as 1875, has 115 priests in mission work and has already 
brought upwards of 100,000 into the fold of the Church. 

The Seminary for Foreign Missions of Paris, though 
founded in the seventeenth century, has developed most 
gloriously since 1820, when it was reopened after the 
political upheaval in France. Its field is the Far East, 
where 1,400 priests are toiling. No Order, no Congre- 
gation, has given to the Church during the past century 
as many martyrs as this deserving Society. Similar 
seminaries are that of Milan, founded in 1850, and that 
of Lyons, founded in 1856. 

The Apostolic School, begun in 1865, by the Rev. 
Albert de Foresta, S. J., at Avignon, France, for edu- 
cating youths for the missions, has been reproduced else- 
where by the zeal and alms of the faithful, so that to-day 
many missioners among the heathen look back with 
gratitude to the Apostolic School as the means which 
enabled them to realize the hope of their pious adolescence 
and share the hardships and privations of missionary 
life. 

Of the €,000 European priests in the mission field, one- 
half are natives of France. Germany and the German 
element in Austria contribute freely both missioners and 
alms; but the Slavs and the Hungarians give insignifi- 
cant alms, although the Hungarian clergy are the richest 
in the world, and, with the exception of some Poles, 
hardly a missionary. Switzerland and Holland respond 
nobly, but Portugal does little. In the colonial possessions 
of the Most Faithful King, where there are millions of 
pagans, there are few missioners, and these are not all 
Portuguese. Spain does comparatively little among the 
heathen, but Spanish priests are numerous in those 
countries which cannot properly be called mission lands 
and yet have not a sufficiently numerous native priest- 
hood. In number of missioners Italy comes next to 
France, but it gives barely double the contribution of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg towards supporting them. 

Considering the great wealth of our country, it might 
be expected that the United States ought to contribute 
more liberal alms to the foreign missions, and we con- 
fess that though the faithful meet the frequent appeals 
for home interests with edifying generosity they could 
do better by those who are spreading the faith in distant 
lands; there is a strange apathy of our people with re- 
gard to vocations to the apostolic life of the missions. 
There are petty sects, known in no other civilized coun- 
try, which maintain in pagan lands more American 
teachers of their religious vagaries than there are 
Americans engaged in those or similar lands in fulfilling 
the divine command, “Going therefore, teach all na- 
tions.” When will the United States have its Seminary 
for Foreign Missions or its Apostolic School as a nursery 
for future missioners, even martyrs? A young and 
vigorous nation ought to have youth and vigor to spare 
for the missionary field. How long will the United States 
rank below Luxemburg as a mother of missionaries? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Catholics and the Royal Declaration 


Lonpon, May 11, 1910. 


In all our London churches on Sunday there was ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament and prayers were of- 
fered for the new king, for the royal family and for the 
Empire. By order of the Archbishop of Westminster 
the Litany of the Holy Name is to be said daily in 
every church until the day of the king’s funeral, the 20th 
instant. Catholics are thus showing in the most practical 
way their sympathy with the nation’s sorrow. Some of 
them bore a prominent part in the solemn proclamation 
of the new king on Monday. It was a Catholic Earl 
Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, who directed the proceed- 
ings, a Catholic officer of state who conveyed the procla- 
mation to the City of London, and a Catholic Lord Mayor 
who presided at the ceremony here. From Catholic Ire- 
land have come messages of condolence with the royal 
family and of regret for the death of King Edward, the 
most ardent Nationalists joining in these manifestations 
of goodwill. The Catholics of the Dominion of Canada 
and the Commonwealth of Australia have joined in the 
national mourning. 

Under these circumstances there is not only among 
Catholics but also among all fair-minded men a feeling 
that before King George V is crowned a change ought 
to be made in the law which imposes on English sov- 
ereigns the obligation of making on their coronation an 
insulting declaration against the most sacred of Catholic 
beliefs. Mr. John Redmond has raised the question in 
a letter to Mr. Asquith, and the comments of the press 
are mostly favorable to this tardy act of justice being 
done. The Times to-day has, however, a leading article 
suggesting that there is in some quarters a disposition to 
shelve the matter. The Times writer grants that the 
form of the declaration as it stands is most objectionable, 
but goes on to say that it is doubtful if in the present 
session of Parliament time can be found for amending the 
law. It was on this plea of want of time that the matter 
was shelved at the beginning of King Edward's reign. 
Mr. Asquith may perhaps try in this way to evade the 
question, for fear of provoking an agitation among the 
bigots, to whose noisy outcry he was so weak as to yield 
on the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress. 

Happily the Irish votes in the House are numerous 
enough to force the just claim of the Catholics on his 
attention, and he has already himself acknowledged that 
we have a grievance that calls for remedy. The royal 
declaration, as is well known, is in the form of an oath 
that denies transubstantiation and declares that “ the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other 
Saint and the sacrifice of the Mass as they are now 
used in the Church of Rome are superstitious and idol- 
atrous.” 

The formula is the “Test Oath” which the Test 
Act passed by Parliament in the reign of Charles II, made 
a condition of the holding of all civil and military offices 
in order to exclude Catholics from the service of the 
state. The Bill of Rights passed under William III im- 
posed it on the sovereign, and Queen Anne was the first 
English ruler who took the Test Oath on her coronation 
day. Until the Act of Catholic Emancipation of 1829, 
Members of Parliament had to take it before sitting in 
the House of Commons. On his first election for Clare, 





Daniel O’Connell came to the Speaker’s table and refused 
to take the oath, declaring that he knew it included state- 
ments that were falsehoods. Even after the Act of 
Emancipation the law not only reserved to non-Catholics 
the offices of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Lord 
Chancellorship of England and Ireland, but obliged the 
holders of these dignities to prove that they were not 
Catholics by taking the oath. As long ago as 1867 the 
law was amended in so far that it was provided that no 
“ subject ” of the crown should be required to take the 
Test Oath. But the royal declaration remained part of 
the Coronation ceremony. 

In the House of Commons in introducing the amend- 
ing Bill, Sir Colman O’Loghlan said that the oath was a 
“relic of barbarism.” Only four members voted against 
the bill, and in the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley, who 
had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland said :— 

“ He had himself been called upon to make that Decla- 
ration before the Irish Privy Council, in the presence 
of a large number of persons of the Roman Catholic 
Faith; and he must say he had never in his life made a 
declaration with more pain than when he was required 
before men holding high office and for whom he had the 
greatest respect, to declare the tenets of their religion 
to be superstitious and idolatrous.” 

This is the painful position in which the existing law 
places the king. During the latter sessions of King Ed- 
ward’s reign more than one effort was made to have the 
offensive declaration abolished, but it is notoriously dif- 
ficult to pass a bill through Parliament unless it is a 
Government measure. 

Catholics do not object to some form of words by which 
the king would declare himself a loyal Protestant, and 
they admit that in the existing state of opinion in Eng- 
land some such form would have to be substituted. The 
practical difficulty is to choose the substituted form. 
Catholics cannot propose this, but they leave it to the 
ministry to find a satisfactory solution, 

Mr. Asquith has on one occasion at least gone so far 
as to say that personally he would be inclined to have no 
declaration, as the Act of Settlement provides that the 
king must be a Protestant, and this ought to suffice. In 
the debate in the House of Lords in 1903 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said it would be enough for the king to 
declare himself a Protestant without the use of “ offensive 
and insulting words.” This is the feeling of even the 
most earnest Protestants outside the narrow circle of the 
Kensitite bigots. And there is now some hope that be- 


fore the coronation the law will be altered. 
A. H. A. 





Christian Brothers in the Philippines 
MANILA, AprRIL 18, 1910. 


The Christian Brothers have purchased a building and 
grounds for a select school and academy in Manila. It 
will be opened in June, 1911. The government is using 
the place at present as an “ American School” for the 
children of Americans and Europeans. Permission has 
been given the government to continue its lease for an- 
other year. 

The new school will be under the direction of 
Brothers from the United States. It will therefore be 
the first establishment of a religious house in the Philip- 
pines by Americans. The matter has been under con- 
sideration for a long time. The Holy Father urged the 
matter personally with the General of the Brothers. 

Archbishop Harty has just purchased from the govern- 
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ment two parcels of former Friar-lands; the one, situated 
in Laguna province at Calamba, will be used as a girls’ 
industrial school ; the other, in Bulacan province at Lolom- 
boy, as an industrial school for boys. The latter institu- 
tion will in all probability be opened in July. It is the 
intention to make it something like the Westchester Pro- 
tectory. Nothing of the kind has thus far been estab- 
lished in the Islands. The work is looked on with great 
favor by all parties here as “ filling a long-felt want.” So 
too, for the Brothers’ new school. Thank God it will be 
conducted in English, and we shall have at last one 
Catholic American school for boys. 
Puitip M. FINEGAN, S.J. 


Recent General Elections in Spain 


MANRESA, SPAIN, May 15, 1910 

To-day came out what you might call a trustworthy 
report of the general elections. The figures are approx- 
imately the following: Liberals 230, Conservatives 106, 
Republicans 44, Regionalists 9, Carlists 9, Integrists 2, 
Soicalist 1, Independents 8. 

The Republicans, as it appears, are growing in strength. 
In Madrid itself they won six places out of eight. Cana- 
lejas is willing to attribute their success not so much to 
their recruiting from other political parties, as to the fact 
that they utilize every vote, while the other parties lose 
ground through inaction and division. 

The Liberals and the Conservatives are, at present, the 
two leading parties. They rule by turns, and pledge one 
another support. Canalejas, the head, to all appearances, 
of the Liberal party, now in power, feels sure of his po- 
sition, owing to the support of his friendly opposition— 
the Conservative party. I called Canalejas the head of his 
party, not without a qualification, for the simple reason 
that the Liberal party is not now a unit, as it was during 
Sagaéta’s time. It is made up of the followers of Cana- 
lejas, of those of Moret, and of those of Romanones, all 
striving, of course, to place their god on the pedestal. 

The other parties of the opposition, especially the Re- 
publicans, are directing their fight principally against the 
Conservatives. They realize too well that this party, 
with its large minority and especially under the stern and 
watchful discipline of Maura, will practically dictate its 
laws to the government 

Some even go so far as to say that Maura is really the 
power behind the throne, and that Canalejas is but al- 
lowed to sport the grandeur of a stage king. 

In this unsettled state of things the redeeming feature 
is the King himself, who is a Catholic not only in prin- 
ciple but also in practice, and knows how to step to the 
front whenever the cherished traditions of his Catholic 
realm are at stake. This may throw some light on the 
sudden downfall of Moret. 


Distinguished Visitors to Ottawa 


The Capital of Canada has been favored of late by 
the presence of two distinguished churchmen, both of 
whom have a special interest in that city, and for its in- 
habitants, since both were former students and professors 
of Ottawa University. 

The first of these is the Most Rev. Augustine Donten- 
will, D.D., Bishop of Germanicopolis for twenty-one 
months, of New Westminster for nine years, Archbishop 
of Vancouver for fourteen days, and now Archbishop of 
Ptolemais, Asia Minor. A fortnight after he had been 
appointed Archbishop of Vancouver he was elected Su- 








perior-General of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, an 
office which will necessitate his future residence in Rome. 
He has spent some time, however, in visiting the various 
houses of his Congregation in the United States and 
Canada, and has recently made Ottawa his headquarters 
for a time. Needless to say that he met there with a warm 
and cordial reception, especially from the faculty and 
students of the university, of which he was, after his 
college days, a much-beloved professor; and from the 
parishioners of St. Joseph’s who remembered him as as- 
sistant pastor to Father Pallier in the old church. 

At the university, a brilliant reception was tendered to { 
the man who, while still comparatively young, had been al- 
ready chosen for three such important offices by the Holy 
See and his religious brethren. Addresses were presented 
both in French and English, very happily expressive of | 
the lustre which had been shed upon those Academic 
halls by the former student and professor. A special 
feature of the evening was the rendering of a Latin hymn, 
Dominus Custodiat, composed for the celebration by 
Francis W. Grey, Lt.D., and set to music by one of the 
leading musicians of Ottawa, M. E. Tremblay. 

On the following evening a banquet, held in honor of 
the distinguished guest, was attended by a number of pre- 
lates, by the metropolitan clergy and many others from 
a distance, as also by many representative laymen, in- 
cluding alumni of the university. After the banquet, the 
English Debating Society held its annual prize debate 
in the presence of the guest of the evening and those 
who had assembled in his honor. To the Catholic citi- 
zens of Ottawa it has been a privilege to renew their 
acquaintance with the distinguished Oblate, and to honor 
in him those commanding qualities which have won such 
notable recognition. 

The second of the illustrious visitors to the Capital 
was the Rt. Rev. M. F. Fallon, D.D., the newly conse- 
crated Bishop of London, Ont., who, returning thus in 
the dignity of the purple, was emphatically coming home. 
For, although when he was born his Irish father and 
mother were living at Kingston, Ont., it was at Ottawa 
that he finished his university studies, entered the diocesan 
seminary, and finally the Oblate Congregation. He was 
sent to make his novitiate in Holland, but ill-health caused 
him to be transferred to Rome. In 1894 he continued his 
course at the Gregorian University in that city, and was 
raised to the priesthood. Almost immediately after he 
returned to Ottawa, and became Professor of Discipline 
and later Professor of English at the university. He was 
made assistant rector under Father McGuckin, and acting 
rector for a period of some months. As early as his col- 
lege days he was one of the founders and first editors of 
The Owl, an excellent college journal, since superseded by 
the Ottawa University Review. He contributed an article 
to its first number. Later on, following his ordination, 
he made another effort in journalism by the foundation 
of a Catholic paper, The Union, to which he contributed 
interesting and forceful papers. The times were not, 
however, ripe for such a venture. He also attracted 
considerable and favorable attention from such journals 
as the London Tablet, for his agitation touching the 
Coronation Oath of the English Sovereign, which had 
the effect of causing a resolution to be introduced in the 
Canadian House of Commons by Hon. John Costigan, 
and the mooting of the affair in England. 

In 1898 Father Fallon became pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, where he won a lasting place in the affections 
of his people by his ready sympathy, tact and warm- 
hearted devotion to their interest. A brilliant pulpit ora- 
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tor, he also made his mark as a keen and able contro- 
versialist. He was conspicuous in the cause of education. 
and advanced as far as lay in his power the interests 
of the juvenile members of his flock. He became County 
Chaplain of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and to 
his efforts was due the organization of their first annual 
parade. In 1901 he was called by his superiors to Buf- 
falo, where he remained until his elevation to the episco- 
pate, acting in the twofold capacity of rector of the 
church of the Holy Angels and superior of Holy Angels’ 
College. With the same force and energy as during his 
Canadian pastorate, but with wider opportunities, he de- 
voted himself to the work of education, and constructed 
what is said to be one of the finest primary schoools in 
the United States. In the interim he was made Pro- 
vincial of the Oblates for the Northern Province of the 
United States, an appointment which gave a still more 
extensive scope to his energies. He purchased a valuable 
property near the Catholic University in Washington as 
a house of studies for Oblate theological students, and 
established missionary houses of his Congregation in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Oregon. 

He took, during his residence there, a leading part in 
the public life in Buffalo, so that his departure thence was 
viewed with regret by citizens, irrespective of creed. 
He was tendered a farewell banquet, which was attended 
by ministers of various denominations and by the leading 
Jewish rabbi. His own parishioners presented him with 
three thousand dollars in gold. London is therefore to 
be congratulated on having secured for its long vacant 
See a prelate who must adorn the “ vesture of holiness ” 
and tend to the advancement and the glory of the Church. 
Previous experience shows that he is certain beforehand 
of innumerable friends in the diocese to which he goes 
as a complete stranger. A. TE. & 





The Hong Kong University 


SHANGHAI, AprRIL 18, 1910. 


Education is making headway in China, and officials 
and people are doing their best to furnish it to every child 
of the Empire. In olden times, the Government had 
never the idea of educating its youth intellectually, 
morally and physically ; it tested scholarship and utilized 
the successful candidate for government purposes. This 
system is now changed, and schools—especially of the 
elementary kind—have sprung up on all sides. In these 
institutions, it must not be considered that success has 
been attained everywhere. Competent management, solid 
teaching and sound discipline are generally lacking. In 
the Middle and Higher Grade schools little or nothing 
has been done, principally owing to the dearth of com- 
petent teachers, and the necessary funds required to carry 
on such important work. To secure higher education, 
China has been compelled to send her young men to 
Japan, but the stream has much slackened of late, as it 
was found that results were of a shallow and superficial 
character. To despatch students to other countries is 
held to be very expensive, and when they return it is con- 
sidered they are rather denationalized. In fact, students 
sent abroad have not given satisfaction. Too many have 
imbibed materialistic and revolutionary ideas, and hence 
are held in suspicion and little employed by the Govern- 
ment. China, therefore, prefers the “ home-educated 
man,” and it is to lend her a helping hand that the Hong 
Kong University has been started by the British Govern- 
ment. 


The scheme originated in 1908. From that time for- 





ward, the British Minister in Peking, the Viceroy of 
India, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, the China 
Association, the Chancellor of Oxford, Lord Curzon, the 
Municipality of Shanghai, the British Shipping companies 
of the East, the Viceroys of Canton and Nanking, the 
gentry and Chinese merchants of the Southern provinces 
have all supported the work and labored strenuously 
for its success. The Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Fred- 
erick Lugard, has more than any other worked enthusias- 
tically in the matter. 

To make a start, it was necessary to have an endowment 
fund of £110,000 ($550,000 gold), equivalent in the local 
currency of Hong Kong to $1,250,000, and an annual 
revenue of £6,000 ($30,000 gold). In the course of last 
year, a committee was formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds. A rich Chinaman in Saigon (French 
Cochin-China) contributed $10,000 (Mexican silver) 
towards the endowment. Messrs. Butterfield and Swire 
—a large British shipping company—have promised 
£30,000. A sugar-refining company £5,000 and the Ocean 
Steamer Company another £5,000. The Chinese have 
subscribed altogether the sum of $200,000 (silver, Mex- 
ican). At the close of 1910 the endowment fund 
reached $1,400,000 (silver, Mexican), a sum more than 
was originally required. Placed at interest this will 
bring in a further amount of $60,000 to $75,000 before 
the University starts on its career. The above sums will 
be subsequently enlarged as the University grows, and 
no doubt every year will add to them. The Colonial 
Government has given the land required for the work. 
It is situated at the junction of Pokfolum and Bonham 
roads. The building will cost from $285,000 to $300,000 
(silver, Mexican). A rich Parsee merchant, Mr. H. N. 
Mody, has generously offered to contribute this amount 
and a further sum of $30,000 towards the endowment. 

The University will be open to all nationalities and 
creeds, though it is principally established for the Chinese. 
The program will be similar to the English Univer- 
sities of Leeds and Birmingham. There will be a full 
course in Chinese classics and history, Arts, Medicine 
and Engineering. The Hong Kong Medical College, 
founded in 1887, for Chinese, will be incorporated in the 
new institution. From its inception, over 20 years ago, 
only thirty-six of its men have graduated as licentiates, 
but the diplomas were not recognized by the British 
Government. Instruction will be given in English, now 
the great vehicle of instruction in China, especially in 
the higher and technical branches, which so far have no 
fixed terminology in the Chinese language. The full at- 
tendance of students will be 500, each paying annual 
fees $250 to $300 (silver), a rather heavy sum for the 
Chinese, whose financial resources are generally slender. 
In the United States, tuition alone would be hardly 
covered by such an amount, except in the Chicago Uni- 
versity, where it as low as $120 (gold). In the others 
it is generally quoted at $150 (Harvard, Columbia), but 
at Yale it reaches even $155. Externs will be afterwards 
admitted, provided they live in approved hostels under 
the supervision of the staff. The English Government 
has promised to furnish scholarships to the value of £300 
a year. Chinese who have contributed $10,000 (silver) 
towards the endowment are also entitled each to one 
scholarship. The Institution will be under the manage- 
ment of a Senate of its own. The London University 
will conduct the examinations, and in order that the 
diplomas may be recognized in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, it is expected that a Royal Charter will be 
granted for this purpose. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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Assessment of Charitable Institutions 


“If you take the assessments off the churches, who 
pays them? Do those who go there and live in the 
neighborhood pay them in the end, and do those who do 
not go to the church have to pay their share as well? 
Why should not the churches pay them?” 

In these words the Mayor of New York City lately 
voiced his opinion that churches and private charity cor- 
porations should pay assessments for public improvements 
—for street work of all forms, which includes the open- 
ing of streets and avenues, regulating grading, sewering 
and paving—and the usual water rates. The question of 
the distinguished official is not hard to answer—the sane 
policy prevailing in Manhattan during many years more 
than satisfactorily explains why these corporations should 
not be thus burdened. Following an approved principle 
in social economics the authorities heretofore have looked 
upon all such institutions as quasi-public in character. 
Their work is recognized as directly helpful to the com- 
mon good. Their enterprise in no way tends to private 
gain or to the building up of private fortune. Their un- 
varying purpose is to assist public authority in carrying 
on needed religious, moral and charitable activity abso- 
lutely essential in the well-ordered conduct of the affairs 
of the community. 

They, finally, burden themselves with an immense ex- 
pense, which did they fail to carry it with generous un- 
selfishness, would needs be thrown back upon the com- 
munity in some or other form of taxation. Doing the 
work of the community, and doing it without a shadow 
of emolument accruing to those charged with their man- 
agement, these institutions have heretofore been classed 
as public institutions and therefore have been exempted 
from the burdens of taxation assessed for the upkeep of 





the community. And any suggestion of change in the 
public policy now prevailing will be an unfortunate step 
backwards from the liberal attitude which holds churches 
and schools and charitable institutions to be a valuable 
asset of the State tending to promote good government 
and moral living. We wonder what the gentleman whose 
words we quote in the opening sentence, would reply to 
a Catholic using a like argument in the matter of school 
taxes. “ Do those who do not use the public schools have 
to pay their share of the school tax as well?” 


Mr. Leishman’s Bete Noire 


“Mr. Leishman, the American Ambassador in Rome, 
has not yet volunteered any explanation of the reasons 
which induced him to lead Mr. Roosevelt so painfully 
astray on the occasion of his visit to Rome.” This we 
gather from Rome, in its issue of May 14. The same 
trustworthy source supplies us with the details of another 
occurrence in which Mr. Leishman was again officious 
and obnoxious where Catholic interests were concerned. 
Recently General Woodford was sent to Rome by the 
Hudson-Fulton Committee to present the King with the 
Gold Medal commemorating the centenary of the dis- 
covery of the Hudson. The General was also the bearer 
of an address acknowledging the many ties that to-day 
bind Italy and America, and mentioning the “ spiritual 
relations which connect a large number of our people 
with their religious Head in Rome.” 

The address was signed by General Woodford him- 
self, Andrew Carnegie, Joseph H. Choate, Frederick D. 
Grant, Seth Low, J. Pierpont Morgan, Levi P. Morton, 
Alton B. Parker, John E. Parsons, Horace Porter, Her- 
man Ridder, Frederick W. Seward, Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, Oscar S. Straus, James Grant Wilson, Isaac N. 
Seligman, Henry W. Sackett, Edward Hagaman Hall, 
“a very galaxy of celebrities, with only a single Catholic 
among them.” Mr. Leishman was requested to arrange 
an audience with the King, but on reading the clause 
in the address referring to the Holy Father as spiritual 
Head of so many Americans, he insisted that the address 
was not to be presented. The General was forced to 
acquiesce. But the address was presented for all that. 

On the morning appointed for General Woodford’s 
audience with the King, Mrs. Woodford was received by 
the Holy Father at the Vatican. When the General was 
about to start for the Quirinal he found to his dismay that 
the medal was nowhere to be found.. Mrs. Woodford 
had undoubtedly put it away under lock and key. Sum- 
moning his chauffeur to obtain the missing artic'e and 
follow him speedily, General Woodford started out to 
keep his engagement. There was some delay in being ad- 
mitted, but just as the General was called to the presence 
of his Majesty the chauffeur arrived, “ and thrust into his 
hand the package containing the medal and the unfortu- 
nate address which Mr. Leishman had vetoed.” The King 
admired the medal and thanked the committee that sent 
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it. ‘“ But I see you have something else for me,” he 
added, noticing the document and holding out his hand 
for it. The King read the address and declared that it 
gave him great pleasure, and “the audience passed off 
in the happiest manner ’’—a clear proof that Mr. Leish- 
man was needlessly alarmed, and another indication that 
the Vatican is Mr. Leishman’s béte noire. 


Catholic Records 


The Bishop of Covington has been good enough to 
send us the Fifth Annual Report of the Catholic Record 
Society of England. The object of the Society is to 
provide for the transcribing, printing, indexing and dis- 
tributing of the Catholic Records of Baptisms, Marriages 
and Deaths in England and Wales since the Reformation. 
It has published already seven handsome volumes and 
has three in various stages of preparation. Among its 
members are the chief public libraries of the kingdom 
and several of the United States. Of course such a 
society has a greater scope in England than in America; 
still there is valuable work to be done here, which has 
been left too much to individual enthusiasm and _ local 
effort. One very important lesson the managers of such 
societies would gladly inculcate is the advantage, not to 
say the necessity, of keeping our parish registers with 
absolute exactness. We hope the world is going to last 
some time yet and that, notwithstanding the prognostica- 
tions of enemies, the Catholic Church in America is as 
yet only in its infancy. If this be so the history of the 
American Church is yet to be written. How grateful 
then will be the historians of the twenty-second century 
to the pastors who by their diligence shall have made 


their labor light! 


Mr. Speer’s Washington Address 


A number of letters came to us during the past week 
requesting AMERICA to take cognizance of an address 
made by Robert Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, before the World Sunday 
School Body at Convention Hall, Washington, D. C., 
May 21. In the address Mr. Speer is said to have again 
scored the Catholic Church of South America, declaring 
that “the denomination in that country was not even 
a Christian organization.” Our correspondents would 
have AMERICA join in the storm of protest which the 
address has aroused in Washington. 

To all these letters we have but one answer: we will 
not deal further with the Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Why should one waste 
powder and shot? Months ago Mr. Speer astonished the 
readers of a widely-circulated magazine by a series of 
charges that horrified Christians, because their proved 
truth would have been an awful indictment of a body 
claiming holiness of life and doctrine as a characteristic 
mark of its being. The proof of the charges was de- 





manded, the documents quoted as establishing the facts ° 
were questioned, and Mr. Speer was called upon to make 
good his assertions. We carefully went through the let- 
ters addressed to the South American Bishops by Leo 
XIII, and no such document as Mr. Speer quotes was 
found therein; we have published the direct denial of the 
Chilean Bishops that any such letter of reproof as Mr. 
Speer speaks of has ever been received by them from 
Rome ; Catholics and non-Catholics alike, clergymen and 
laymen of wide experience in South America, have de- 
clared his words to be false; the very editor of the maga- 
zine in which his now notorious Student Volunteer speech 
at Rochester was quoted has asked in vain for satisfactory 
proof of Mr. Speer’s accusations—and in it all Mr. 
Speer has preserved a silence like unto death. By 
reiterating his vicious falsehoods the Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions will probably 
serve the purpose of waking up a few of the Catholics 
who are always asserting that bigotry and prejudice have 
passed from among us forever. 


Mr. Carnegie on War 


The Peace Society of New York is unfortunate in its 
President. To preach peace is good: to do so, ignoring 
the causes of war and attributing to false ones the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of peace, is, in a President, to 
mislead those he should guide. 

Mr. Carnegie’s theory on the matter is, like all his 
social theories, very simple. Men were originally beasts 
fighting among themselves continually. With the gradual! 
evolution of their nature, usually termed civilization, 
came a growing distaste for war and inclination towards 
peace. As evolution has no known limits, man must 
reach a state of civilization so comparatively perfect as 
to exclude war. As false and foolish as it is simple. 
The workings of our complex nature and the acts of the 
will which follow them, are not be explained by simple 
theories, nor is it so evident that our peaceful dispositions 
flow from increasing virtue. Our sense of humanity has 
something to do with the decrease of war. What this 
sense of humanity is, is another question. Suffice it to 
say that it too is very complex, and its elements are by 
no means all pure virtues. 

3ut there are other causes of man’s peacefulness. 
One is his inordinate clinging to this mortal life be- 
cause he has lost faith in immortality. Another is the 
refinement of sensuality, due to the multiplication of com- 
forts and conveniences. Man is becoming infatuated 
with ease. Moreover, the nature of the modern battle 
which removes one in great measure from the excitement 
of the melée and requires him to remain in cold blood 
amidst unseen life-destroying agents, makes war far 
more terrific than it was in times past. Besides the kings 
fear war. They know that defeat would mean the 
shaking of their thrones if not the ruin of their dynasties. 
And Mr. Carnegie’s own class, the capitalists and finan- 
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ciers, have their own private reasons for dreading war. 
They have their investments everywhere which war would 
“ John Gilpins ” the thought of “ loss 


To these 
of pence’ is heartrending. 

The abolition of war, nevertheless, is only a dream. 
When matters come into dispute which are less important 
But quarrels 


imperil. 


than the peril of war, nations will arbitrate. 
must arise involving so deeply a nation’s honor and ex- 
istence that nothing is left it but to draw the sword in 
This being so, it is a comfort to remember 
For those 


self-defence. 
that war is far from being an unmixed evil. 
who perish it remains forever true, to die for one’s coun- 
try is noble and honorable; while out of war has come, 
and will come again, the rehabilitation of the social or- 
ganization and the consolidation of authority. War is 
terrible, but it is not so much to be dreaded as the 
chronic evil of domestic lawlessness. War, too, is one of 
God's agents to punish men for their sins, a merciful 
agent, since it tends to bring back to Him those who in 
their prosperity have forgotten Him. The time is coming 
when the nations will learn war no more; but Mr. Car- 
negie and his friends are not its harbingers. 


Number of Voters in France 


Surprise was expressed by some of our readers at the 
magnitude of the total of voters in France as given in 
a recent issue. How could a population of thirty- 
nine millions (the latest figures available give 38,961,945 
as the population of France), furnish 8,563,716 actual 
voters? In the first place, it ought to be borne in mind 
that we expressed doubts as to the correctness of those 
official figures (America, Vol. III, No. 6, p. 143). Sec- 
ondly, the assumption on which the objection is based, viz., 
that one in five is the normal proportion of registered elec- 
tors to the total population, though verified in certain 
cities, is not by any means a general rule. “The World 
Almanac”’ for 1910, p. 586, has a table headed “ Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, June 1, 1900, to each vote cast No- 
vember 6, 1900,” which applies also proportionately to 
electors, and in this table we find the proportion vary- 
ing, through fifty-nine cities, from 2.73 at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to 17.61 at Atlanta, Ga. The list is accompa- 
nied by this note: “ The table shows how very wide of 
the mark in nearly all of these cities would be an esti- 
mate of the population made by multiplying the vote 
that this method of esti- 
foundation.” 


cast by any single ratio, and 
population is without 
in its issue of May 11, 
twelve million electors in 


mating a_ city’s 
Thirdly, La Croix, of Paris, 
states explicitly that there are 


France. 

Now, eight and a half millions of actual voters, in round 
numbers the figure given above, represents not quite 
three-quarters of twelve millions, and this proportion of 
three-quarters is frequently surpassed in the tabulated 
report of the second balloting as published in Le Temps 
of May 10, which gives in each case both the number of 





registered electors and the number of votes cast. For 
example, in the first conscription of the first arrondisse- 
ment of Paris there were 12,717 registered electors, of 
whom 10,016, or nearly five-sixths, voted. In Gannat, 
Allier, out of 20,729 electors 16,243, or considerably 
more than three-fourths, voted. In Arcis-sur-Aube, out 
of 8,959 electors 7,879, or more than seven-eighths, voted. 
In Nyons, Drome, nearly seven-eights of the electors 
voted. Almost exactly the same proportion occurs in 
Beaune, Cote d’Or. It is not, therefore, unreasonable 
to admit that nearly three-fourths of the registered elec- 
tors did actually vote in the recent French elections, es- 
pecially when we remember how great were the issues 
at stake, and what efforts were made by all parties to 
secure as many votes as possible. 


Worth Considering 


The Province of Vancouver, British Columbia, re- 
marks that some people complain of the long medieval 
ceremonies which accompany a king’s accession. But 
these, it says, if compared with the ceremonies of initia- 
tion into a lodge, are almost as brief and as simple as a 
boarding-house grace. 


An incident told in correspondence recently come to 
us may help to open the eyes of certain Americans to one 
reason which impels the Pontifical Court to use a prudent 
discretion in the matter of receiving visitors in special 
audience. A parish priest of Bavaria, who for just 
cause is under the displeasure of the ecclesiastical 
authorities of his home diocese, a few weeks since visited 
Rome. During his stay in the papal city the anti-Catholic 
press of Bavaria gleefully announced that he had been 
received in special audience by the Holy Father, adding 
the comment that the pontiff had been exceedingly 
gracious in his manner towards the recalcitrant priest. 
The Kélnische Volkzeitung caused special inquiries to be 
made at the Vatican and was speedily able to publish 
these facts. A trustworthy person at Munich had re- 
quested that the priest be granted the favor of an audi- 
ence, omitting all reference to the fact that he was not 
persona grata with his bishop. On this recommendation 
the priest was admitted to a public audience together with 
a number of pilgrims then in Rome. It cannot, of course, 
be known what the Holy Father happened to say to this 
or that member of the body as he passed among the pil- 
grims, but it is surely unwarranted to construe this simple 
fact into an official approval of the priest’s position in his 
dealings with his bishop. And is one surprised, in view of 
such incidents, that the Roman Court insists upon laying 
down stringent rules regarding those who seek its favors? 


The Pullman Company’s contract with the Mexican 
government will expire in November and will not be re- 
newed. An order for sleeping cars for the national lines 
has already been placed for fall delivery. 
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QUI IN TENEBRIS SEDENT. 


I went the other evening to the entertainment given by the 
children from the Catholic Institute for the Blind in the Cathedral 
School Hall near Lexington avenue. The place was packed to 
the doors when I got there and it was only when the audience 
was beginning to leave that I saw the Doctor on the stage talk- 
ing to Miss Coffey and some of the ladies of the Board of 
Trustees. I waited for him and as he came out challenged him 
to a walk up Fifth avenue. It is the best place in New York 
for walking after nightfall, the sidewalks being wide, smooth 
and deserted. He agreed and we climbed over the bridge, 
swung into the avenue and started northward at a steady three- 
and-a-half-miles an hour gait. He’s a comfortable walker, is 
the Doctor, keeps his pace even and does not bump you as he 
goes along, nor does he stop unexpectedly. Not a word did I 
get from him until we were past the Cathedral. Then— 

“Man, do you realize what you've seen and heard to-night? 
Of course you don’t—you're too young and you've got no imagi- 
nation.” 

Being of an age where it no longer hurts to be called young 
and having long ago discovered the absence of imagination in 
my make-up, this did not hurt as much as it might seem. But 
I was curious to know what I should have realized, and in order 
to find out I delivered myself of some remarks on the great 
importance of the work carried on by the Institute and how it 
did this, that and the other thing, which no one else could or 
would do, and so on. The withering silence that greeted my 
efforts were discouraging—I was evidently on the wrong track— 
and my sentences petered out most unimpressively. 

“Tut man! I don’t mean that at all. Can’t you get under the 
skin of it? Can’t you feel it as one of those children felt it? 
Can you sense the sounds of it, the smell of it as they did? Dear 
me! it’s an open book to me!” 

“Why, no, I can’t, Doctor,” I said, trying to make my voice 
sound a little irritable, judging that it might have a stimulating 
effect upon him—which it had. 

“Six weeks those children have been at it, Miss Coffey tells 
me—six solid weeks’ drilling, rehearsing, practising in that quiet 
little Fifteenth street house where their fingers and feet know 
every inch of the walls and the floors, where every noise is fa- 
miliar. Six weeks of gathering excitement, getting ready for 
to-night. Nothing like it before in the lives of any of them, 
nothing in the way of past experieice to go by, everything new 
and strange. Just think of to-day—the hustle and bustle, the 
changed routine; remember that routine is the essence of life 
with the blind, it’s the only thing that gives them a sense of 
safety! The getting dressed and waiting for the stage to take 
them to the hall, the drive in the stage, the street noises dif- 
ferent from those they know—there’s a different noise for every 
hour in the day to those who use thcir ears intelligently—the 
getting to the hall, the new smells and sounds around them and 
the feel of large space. 

“Think of the noises to begin with. Don’t forget how acute 
is the hearing of the blind—the movement of many people around 
them, the shuffling of feet, the swish of women’s dresses, the 
hum of voices, hundreds of strange voices all about them, the 
shifting of seats—all most unusual and wonderful—perhaps ter- 
rifying for all we know. Then the arrangement in place on the 
platform, the touch of many strange hands upon them, the sound 
of footfalls about them, some known, some not; the whispering 
voices, some recognized, some not, now approaching, now re- 
ceding—and then the sudden blare of the band close by. Then the 
noise like wind in the trees as the audience rose to greet the 
archbishop and the silence as Farrelly opened the proceedings— 
and the roar of applause heard for the first time then by prob- 
ably most of them. And then the little stunts so carefully 





learned and the gradual accommodation of the little brains to 
the rush of new sensations. Man alive! if you and I 
were suddenly dumped into black space five thousand light- 
years beyond the nebula in Orion, with the noise of all the 
world in our ears, we might know how some of those children 
felt to-night!” 

We strode along for a block or so while I considered that 
simile a little, the Doctor muttering to himself occasionally, and 
I caught the words—“ qui i:: tenebris, et in umbra mortis sedent,” 
followed by a chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at, Doctor?” I said. 

“It’s funny I should have thought of Stewart,” he said, “ but 
I see the connection now—in tenebris et in umbra mortis gave 
it to me. No, you didn’t know him.” 

“Introduce me,” I said. 

“’Twas curious how he got his wish! If he hadn’t given me 
his word, on my soul, I’d believe he took it instead of got it. 
But he wouldn’t have lied to me. This is the way it was: He 
was a surgeon. We used to have cases together more than twenty 
years ago. I was with him when he performed his first 
appendectomy. He was two or three years older than I and a 
good surgeon. Just about twenty years ago—let me see, yes, 
‘twas in the spring of 1891—he came to me one day and said his 
optic nerve was going. I went with him to a specialist and 
he said ’twas so. Total blindness in a few months, no help for 
it and nothing to do but wait. We came back to my office to 
talk it over. 

“-Twas a tough situation. He had a wife, a son at college, a 
daughter at Vassar and two younger girls. He had twenty 
thousand dollars saved and was carrying fifty thousand life in- 
surance costing two thousand five hundred a year, and was 
making twelve to fifteen thousand. His policies hadn’t much 
cash value, being mostly only two or three years’ old. He had 
been spending about ten thousand a year and his family had 
had the best there was. If he lived—blind—his income wouldn’t 
even half pay his premiums; if he died his family had a 
clear thirty-five hundred a year to live on. He wanted to argue 
that he had a right to kill himself, but being of Scotch Pres- 
byterian blood he knew he hadn't, and I had no trouble in mak- 
ing him promise he wouldn’t. But how that man did want to 
die! And he did!” The Doctor chuckled again. 

“ That spring we had a bad diphtheria epidemic on the lower 
West Side—there wasn’t any anti-toxin in those days, you'll re- 
member, and the mortality was sixty per cent. or more. Now, 
diphtheria, properly speaking, wasn’t any of that man’s business, 
he being a surgeon, but after he saw the specialist he wouldn't 
operate any more, and this happened within the month. His 
wife sent for me in a hurry one day—he was down with diph- 
theria, 

“ Where'd ye get it?” I asked him, and he told me he’d been 
helping another man on his cases. “Did ye play fair or not, 
Stewart?” I asked him. “ Tell me the truth,” I said, “ for you’re 
pretty sick.” 

“*T did, Mac,’ he said, ‘on my word ’twas the only way to 
save the child’s life.” ‘ All right, then,’ said I, ‘no shennanigan 
now! Ye’ve got to fight it out and do your best,’ and he grinned 
in my face. 

“*T'll give ye a fair show, Mac,’ he said, ‘I won’t work against 
ye anyhow.’ 

“*Ve’ll do more than that,’ said I, and I was mad with him 
till he swore he’d do his best. But his heart was affected badly 
and he commenced to go down hill. 

“We're licked, Mac,’ he said, ‘thank God we're licked and I 
played you fair, on my word I did.’ He died the next day—the 
only one of my patients that really wanted to die and wanted it 
badly. ’Twas a curious sight—I guess he did play fair, too, he 
wouldn’t have lied to me. But we don’t often get our wishes as 
quick as that,” and he again murmured the words “ //luminare 
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his qui in tenebris et in umbra mortis sedent—it’s no wonder 
Zachary says sedent—there’s nothing else for those in darkness 
to do but sit and sit and sit—God help them!” 

ANDREW PROUT. 


LITERATURE 


Letters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X. By A Mopernist. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

A few weeks ago the Open Court Publishing Company wrote 
to us that it was sending for review these letters, of which, 
it said, the author is a “Roman Catholic Theologian.” It 
then proceeded to inform us that though the publication of the 
letters had seemed to be not without danger of increasing the 
antagonism between Protestants and Catholics instead of prov- 
ing a help to the better understanding of true religion, never- 
theless it had decided to publish them, since a careful considera- 
tion of the Modernist case had convinced it that the matter 
demanded investigation. The letter ended with a warning to 
beware of indulging our prejudices in reviewing the book, and 
a threat of dreadful consequences—to whom it is not very clear 
—should we presume to speak our mind. By “ prejudices” the 
Open Court Publishing Company means our acceptance of the 
Catholic Faith on the authority of God who reveals it. And 
this will appear evidently when the scope of the letters is un- 
derstood. 

Some might term such an epistle 
take upon ourselves to say that they are wrong, for not every 
instantaneous judgment is erroneous. However, as the ques- 
tion of impertinence turns upon facts, we will present the facts 
Usurpation of authority 


impertinent. We cannot 


and leave the decision to our readers. 
is always impertinent. The impertinence grows with the dis- 
proportion between the low condition of the usurper and the 
lofty state of him over whom authority is usurped; so that it 
may become something deserving to be called by a much graver 
name. Perhaps the organizing of the Open Court Publication 
Company with offices in Chicago and the publication of the 
Monist once a quarter, and of the Open Court once a month, 
may, by some wonderful evolutionary process, have developed 
in organizers and publishers the right to summon before them 
the Catholic Church, to determine what is true religion and to 
put the Sovereign Pontiff on his defence for having violated 
it, and all at the suit of a nameless Modernist. If this be so 
we, in our lowliness, have no right to call the letter impertinent, 
nor to complain that, abandoning the custom of mere publishers 
who have attained to no such high prerogatives, they dictate the 
way in which we should review the prosecutor’s brief; and we 
should be highly culpable were we to blame a letter which fol- 
lows the best models of judicial proclamations. 

The book came at last; and one holding the publishers’ com- 
munication to be impertinent, would be staggered at its audacity. 
It carries its effrontery on its cover, on which, whether by 
author or publishers we cannot say, have been emblazoned the 
arms of Pius X! Who ever heard of an attacking army march- 
ing under the colors of the army to be attacked? On the title 
page the Pontifical arms are repeated and the frontispiece is a 
portrait of the Pope! All this does not give one the idea that 
in the Open Court Publication Company or in the Modernist 
author there is a very strong sense of decency. 

The author says his personality is of little consequence. Of 
this, however, he is not the exclusive judge. One who is 
attacked attaches a good deal of importance to the personality 
of his attacker. Nobody likes to be shot at, but if he must be 
shot at he likes to see his enemy, to feel him to be a worthy 
antagonist, and dislikes very much to be fired on from behind a 
hedge by one who may be a nameless vagabond. Moreover, 
there is a special reason why this author should not conceal his 


name. Modernists have always shown themselves very eco- 





nomical with regard to truth, and one would like to have evi- 
dence that he is really “the Roman Catholic Theologian” the 
Open Court Publishing Company says he is, and “the active 
priest for many years, devoted to his pastoral work,” as 
certain “ P.C.” who writes the introduction declares him to be. 
His name should have been on the title page, not the Pope’s. 
arms; his portrait should have been the frontispiece, not that of 
Pius X. P. C. guarantees him to be “a good Catholic in the 
broad sense of the term.” We therefore would also like to 
know who P. C. is, the more so as he speaks very magisterially 
on religion. 

The initials fit the name of the president of the Open Court 
Publishing Company, and this being what it is, it is very prob- 
able that is president would presume to tell us what a Catholic 
is. If it belongs to every sect to define the character of its 
members, and to the coryphei of Monism to define a Monist, 
why should the defining of a Catholic be taken by P. C. and 
the Open Court Publishing Company out of the hands of Catho- 
lic authority, according to which a good Catholic in the broad 
sense is always a very bad one in the strict sense? P. C. tells 
us that the author has many sympathizers in the Church. Nev- 
ertheless, he became acquainted with him through a Protestant 
minister. One of the curious phenomena of Modernism is that 
though its adepts call themselves Catholics, and boast of their 
Catholic following, they are always ready to have recourse for 
practical encouragement to Protestants. Schell was a notable 
example of this. 

Finding this trait in our author we are prepared to acknowl- 
edge him as a good Modernist. Another brings absolute con- 
viction. Personally, he is, no doubt, a fervent lover of truth. 
Still a prevaricating system has betrayed him into prevarication. 
This is a vice of the Modernist method. External submission 
and internal rebellion, the profession of the Catholic Faith for 
the purpose of undermining it, belong to its essence. Hence the 
anonymity of its writers, their multiplication by the ingenious 
use by one of several pseudonyms, the smuggling out of writings. 
to be published by friends of the cause and other deceits. In 
his second and third letters the author sets forth his purpose 
in writing. He says he does not hope to be heard by the Pope. 
Unless he has actually attained to the colossal conceit of the 
editor of the Watertoast Gazette, one of Dickens’ most absurd 
exaggerations, he knows perfectly well that though he should 
send copies by the dozen through the registered mail, the Pope 
would never see them. 

To confess this, however, would not suit his purpose; so he 
goes on to weave words telling how he would like to persuade 
the Holy Father to amend his ways, and even apostrophizes 
him to this effect, until the unwary reader thinks his confes- 
sion of helplessness to be mere rhetorical humility, and takes 
him to be another Bernard addressing another Eugenius. Nay, 
he deceives, not an unwary reader, but P. C., one of the very elect, 
who, contradicting the author, tells us that these letters have 
been written, “in the hope that His Holiness will hear the voice 
crying in the wilderness.” Poor General Choke! Poor -Lafayette 
Kettle! Between two such misleading passages the author sand- 
wiches his real object. It is to stir the American clergy to re- 
volt. Moreover, beginning with a demand for reform he grows 
bolder as he proceeds and ends by attacking the fundamentals 
of Christianity. The very title of his book, therefore, is de- 
ceitful. It should be called, not “Letters to His Holiness, 
Pius X,” but “Letters to the American Clergy against the 
Catholic Faith.” 

He runs up and down the usual gamut of abuse. The Inqui- 
sition, Galileo, the Jesuits and Religious Orders generally, 
indulgences, relics, celibacy, the Curia, Italian domination, the 
methods followed in appointing bishops, popular devotions, es- 
pecially the devotion to the Sacred Heart, are knocked about 
with great gusto. He gibes at our horror of Freemasonry, 
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‘reviles the ignorance of the orthodox and extols with the swell- 
ing words that mark his kind the scholarship and science of the 
heterodox. He heaps abuse on great Pontiffs; and if this 
were all we might pause to examine some of his accusations 
and the solidity of the conclusions he draws from them. But 
this is not all. His railings, sneers and faulty conclusions are 
“only the timbers of the scaffold on which he mounts for the 
grand attack. Let us suppose for a moment that overwhelmed 
‘with these diatribes the Pope should say: “If I allow you to 
elect your own bishops and pastors, if I throw over the Jesuits 
and reform the other orders, if I banish every Italian from the 
Curia and arrange it according to your ideas, if I get out of the 
Vatican, close up St. Peter’s and live in lodgings, if I abolish 
the League of the Sacred Heart and condemn the devotion, can 
we have peace on these terms?” “Oh, no,” the Modernist 
would answer, “that would be only a beginning. Read letter 
17, ostensibly on celibacy, and you will see that guardian angels 
and persecuting devils, holy water, holy oils, the tonsure, bap- 
‘tismal regeneration, the perpetual virginity of Mary, fasting, 
mortification, incense, the churching of women, the atonement, 
tthe resurrection, transubstantiation, must all go as relics of ante- 
‘Christian superstitions; though I will allow you to retain as 
ceremonies baptism and the eucharist which, if rationally under- 
stood, are quite useful.” 

“Well, what else,” the Pope would say. “Much more,” 
would be the cheerful answer. “ You must give up the old ideas 
concerning inspiration of scripture and accept our teaching. 
You must deny the visible, infallible, indefectible Church as the 
ereature of your predecessors’ ambition; above all, you must 
abandon your own fantastic infallibility and recognize yourself 
for the ignorant, peasant-priest you are.” “And is that all?” 
“No. Read my last letter. You must renounce Christ the God- 
Man. Then we shall have peace.” ‘“ My son,” the Holy Father 
would sadly reply: “ You have traveled a long way into the far 
country since first you allowed yourself to grow restless under 
the fancied grievances of your Father’s House. You have fol- 
lowed the Prodigal in his rebellious wandering. May God give 
‘you grace to follow him in his penitential homeward jurney.” 

But if he will not, what right has he to remain in the Church, 
to eat its bread, to stand at its altar to minister to its children 
who, if they knew him, would shrink from him in horror? 
Let him come out into the light, go forth with his associates 
-and let all see their number. Who can deny that Modernism is 
the very quintessence of the lie? 

We have ignored the mandate of the Open Court Publishing 
‘Company and despised its threat. We have written according 
to what it is pleased to call our prejudices, and we have said 
our say. We now will wait to see what will happen. 

HeNry Woops, S.J. 





Mass and Vestments of the Catholic Church, Liturgical, 
Doctrinal, Historical and Archeological. By Monsicnor 
Joun Watsn. Troy: Troy Times Art Press. For sale by 
Author, and Benziger Bros. Price, $2 net. 

Handbook of the Divine Liturgy. By Cuartes CowLey 
‘CrarKeE. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

The modesty of the author of the first of these works has led 
‘him to make its main title somewhat misleading. One hearing 
it called: “ Mass and Vestments of the Catholic Church” might 
think it nothing more than an ordinary hand book of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice. As a matter of fact it 
is a book of 530 pages, treating its subject as the explanatory 
words declare from every point of view. It discusses the rites 
mot only of the Western Church, but also of the Eastern. In 
it are explained the various theological views on the nature 
of the sacrifice of Christ offered in the Mass, and a most useful 
summary is given of the decrees of the Congregation of Rites 
concerning the validity of wines as now made, especially of sweet 





wines, as matter for the Sacrifice. For good reasons given in 
the preface the author has chosen the catechetical form for his 
book, which is a very practical compendium of all questions likely 
to come up in popular instructions or in controversy, and a biblio- 
graphy attached to the more important chapters indicates where 
further information may be found. The index is fairly good, 
but might be improved. However it is easier to write a good 
book, hard though this be, than to make an index of it that 
will satisfy all. The author hopes to see his work taken as a 


text book in the advanced classes of Catholic schools. He fears, 
nevertheless, that in this he may be too sanguine. We hope 
sincerely that his fears will prove groundless. 

The second book is more restricted in its scope. As the sub- 


title states, it is a brief study of the historical development of the 
Mass, and deals therefore with existing things relatively to their 
origins. It is able therefore to condense a great deal of in- 
formation into a comparatively narrow space. The tone of the 
book is most devout, so that with its abundance of useful quo- 
tations it could be used for spiritual reading, something not 
looked for in works of the learned class, to which this, despite 
its brevity, really belongs. Whether it be wise to introduce 
among authors quoted Walter Pater and J. H. Shorthouse, may 
be disputed, Still, though the citing of the latter’s “Golden 
Thoughts of Molinos” may give readers, knowing no better, 
occasion to suppose Molinos to have had really golden thoughts 
and so to procure them for the edification of their souls, a 
long quotation from “Marius the Epicurean” furnishes the 
author with the opportunity of making an excellent note on the 
falseness of the idea that the Church drew on Gnostic and 
pagan sources for the liturgy and of defining the Modernist as 
the Gnostic of to-day. ° e £ 


Arabic Prose Composition. By T. H. Werr, B.D., M.R.A.S. 
New York City: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00 net. 

Mr. Weir is lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glasgow. 
He has given us a useful little Arabic prose composition book. 
First come twenty-five pages of preliminary exercises, to be used 
while the student is studying the elements of Arabic grammar. 
In this first part, references are to Thornton’s abridgment of 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar. Any grammar will do; the exercises 
are headed with titles that indicate the portion of the grammar 
in which the student is being drilled. The second part is some 
twenty pages of easy proses. We are very glad to see that Mr. 
Weir has translated most of these from the “ Majani” of the 
learned Jesuit, Father Louis Cheikho, of Université de St. 
Joseph of Beirut, Syria. His “ Majani” is an anthology of the 
very best of Arabic literature; its volumes cover the whole 
range of the literature of the language. The work has the great 
advantage of being set up in the Arabic type of the Orient, 
and not in the un-Arabic type of the Occident. The Jesuit 
printing house of Beirut is second to none in its typographical 
work. The third part of Mr. Weir’s book has eleven pages of 
easier newspaper extracts, translated from the famous Cairo 
newspaper, Al-Muaiyad. The fourth part is forty-eight pages 
of advanced prose, chiefly drawn from Lord Cromer’s “ Modern 
Egypt.” 

The vocabulary is simple and fitted to the purpose of the author 
and his selections. His purpose contains one very impracticable 
element—‘“ the attempt to combine in one volume the classical 
and the modern Arabic ”—to use the words of the author’s pref- 
ace. As well attempt to combine the Attic of the golden period 
of Greek literature with the Common Greek of modern Greece. 
or of either Septuagint or New Testament time and place. Any- 
one who has tried his literary Arabic on the natives either of 
Syria or of Egypt will readily understand the futility of this 
purpose of Mr. Weir. 

WaLttTeR DruM, S.J. 
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The Warfare of the Soul, by SuHrrLey 
C. Hucuson. New York, London, etc.: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The subtitle of this book is: “ Practical 
Studies in the Life of Temptation.” The 
author is an Episcopalian minister who has 
been compelled by the poverty of his de- 
nomination to draw his matter almost en- 
As an ama- 








tirely from Catholic sources. 


teur ascetical writer he had done fairly 
well; but, of course, such books as his | 

| 
are not to be recommended to Catholics. | 


Perhaps some day when he finds himself 
within the pale of the Church he will pre- | 


pare a revised edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


History of the American College, Rome, Italy. 
Rt. Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., LL.D. New|} 
York: Benziger Bros. Net $2.00. } 

Oberammergau. By Josephine H. Short.  Illus- | 
trated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Net $1.00. 

The Rural Life Problem in the United States. By 
Sir Horace Plunkett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Net $1.25. 

Diary of a Visit to the United States in 1883. By 
Charles Lord Russell. Introduction by Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J., and Appendix by Thomas 


By 


Francis Meehan, A.M. Edited by Charles G. | 
Herbermann, Ph.D. New York: The United 
States Catholic Historical Society. | 
A_ Heroic Priest. Memoir of Joseph Frances 
Brophy, D.D., Apostle of Coney Island. : 


piled by Mrs 


Paul Boyton. Published In Grate- 
ful affection by Geo. C. 


Tilyou and Paul Boyton. 


York: G. P. 
A Complete Catalogue of Catholic Literature. Con- 
taining all Catholic books published in the 
United States, together with a selection from the 
catalogues of the Catholic publishers of England } 
and Ireland. Thomas J. Flynn & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Net 15 cents. Z 


Coney slan N. { yr. sSrophy Mem« al | ° a 
ae e ; = @, wd ; Net $1.00. anes no permanent human dwellers in Spitz- 
How \mericans are Governed. By Grittenden Mar- bergen. The writer describes the import- 
riott New York: Harper & Bros. ~ . 
Lady Merton, Colonist. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. | ant part played by French adventurers in 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Net $1.50. : er ¢ . 
Daniel tener eat aie Wilder: = Road. “ By iH | the exploration and exploitation of this 
facings Brace. New York: The pounce northern archipelago. In 1693 a French 
oO .ec v Pe ° 
Selections from the Spectator. Edited with Intro-| fleet commanded by M. de la Varenne, 
duction and Notes by J. H. Lobban, M.A. New | ‘ , . 7 
Desens Gems tae 00 Gente. ‘perigee or destroyed thirteen Dutch ves- 


LITERARY NOTES | 

The Etudes for May 5 has a criticism of | 
M. Eugéne Brieux that is rather out of the} ; 
beaten track. It appears that M. Brieux, 
who became one of the “Immortals” on 
May 12, is a dramatist who, in his plays, is 
always preaching a morality without prin-| 1 
“hough tiresome in his 


I 


« 


ciples or tradition. 1 


fearless iteration of moral lessons, he never I 


gets beyond the facade of society and con- 
fines his attacks to the judges, the Church, 
the parliament, the family, the professions. 


I 
I 


“The great classics,” writes M. Benoit! wegian Government proposed that the na- 
Emonet, the critic, “who were also true| tions most interested in this archipelago 
psychologists, did not entitle their plays} should declare it res mnullius (nobody's 
‘La Robe Rouge,’ ‘L’Engrenage,’ ‘L’Eva-| property) and decide in an international 


sion,’ or ‘Les Bienfaiteurs,’ but ‘L’Avare,’| conference on an organization to be es- 


‘Le Menteur,’ ‘Le Misanthrope,’ or ‘Le| t 
Tartufe.’ They attacked not entities, laws, | 1 
ignorance or society, but real concrete be-| t 
ings, consciences and characters: that alone 
is alive and capable of direct improvement. 
The rest will follow as a consequence.” Ap-| i 


plying this test to M. Brieux’ best-known] May. 
work, “ Trois Filles de M. Dupont,” M. Be- 
noit Emonet shows how social conditions Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, author of 





are forced by the unflinching playwright to 





‘this subject in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 


| that, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


busy life ceased with the beginning of au- 
tumn. 
Com-| Jand, and Smeerenborg’s bustle and pros- 
perity slept all winter. 


sels and put the others to flight in one of 
the bays of Spitzbergen. 


wegian miners, some of whom have to re- 


which in turn supposes ownership by some 


Russia and Sweden have accepted the prin- 


c 


“The Making of Ireland and its Undoing,” 


bear the blame that ought really to fall on 
personal transgressions of the moral law, 
and he shows this without any preaching 
but with quiet, pungent satire. 


“La Question du Spitsberg,” in the Cor- 
respondant for May 10, is replete with 
valuable and not easily obtainable infor- 
mation on the past history and present con- 
dition of Spitzbergen. Compared with the 
long and apparently exhaustive article on 


nica,” the Correspondant paper breaks new 
ground. For instance, the latter tells us 
tury, Smeerenborg, in the northwest angle 
of the island of Amsterdam, at the north- 
western extremity of the Spitzbergen archi- 
pelago, was the chief centre of the Dutch 
fisheries and, during the fishing season, 
numbered from fifteen to twenty thousand 
inhabitants, who were amply provided with 
shops, inns and warehouses and could en- 
joy that rare Arctic treat, bread fresh from 
the baker’s oven every day. But all this 


The ships and men returned to Hol- 


There were as yet 


But the victory 
1ad no lasting results. A few years later, 
1 visitor to those islands saw in one bay 
121 Dutch, fifty Hamburg and _ fifteen 
3remen ships, but not one French vessel. 
The coal mines, discovered in 1870 and 
nore carefully examined since 1890, are 
10w being worked by English, Norwegian 
ind American capitalists, who employ Nor- 


nain all winter, thus being the first perma- 
inhabitants of Spitzbergen. Their 
calls for a organization, 


1ent 
yresence social 
1ation. Hitherto Spitzbergen has been no 


i1ation’s land. In February, 1907, the Nor- 


ablished by the interested powers. Ger- 
nany, Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, 
he United States, France, the Netherlands, 


iple of the proposed conference which, it 
s hoped, will be held before the end of 





made a notable speech at a banquet given 
recently in Dublin, under the auspices of 
the Lord Lieutenant, to some twenty Irish 
ladies distinguished in letters. Her views 
of historical impartiality have a wide appli- 
cation. She had noticed that people praise 
most the virtues they least practise. Those 
who charged her with gross partiality 
in the writing of history would consider a 
strictly impartial person one who kept his 
mind gaping without intermission for what 
might fall into it. No one of character 
could perpetually remain in hovering un- 
certainty; as long as he possesses reason, 
he will still be reasoning, judging, deciding. 
The commonplace that history must be 
written without the slightest inclination 
to any side is impossible. “A historian 
must be scrupulous in investigating facts 
and neutral in seeking the truth that 
emerges from them, but when the work of 
critical judgment is over, there remains the 
quality of affection, that divine clue given 
us to penetrate the mystery of human af- 
fairs.” 


“impartial ” 
true of a 
and litera- 


Mrs. Green’s strictures on 
histories of Ireland are equally 
large portion of English history 
ture when treating of the Catholic Church. 
“The words partial and impartial in Irish 
affairs have a recognized technical mean- 
ing. Impartial a strong to 
imperial and English interests; partial sig- 
nifies a regard for the special interests of 
Ireland. Should we in -advancing years 
happen to be overtaken by the truth, from 
that moment our impartiality is under- 
mined.” The result was that “ impartial 
history without bias” had or 
discredited the noblest achievements of 
every race and class in Ireland, and En- 
glishmen thus illuminated had bidden them 
drop their history, considering them merely 
raw material for an empire and devoid of 
the elements of nationhood. 


means bias 


concealed 





We have had similar histories, many of 
them widely used as text books in schools 
and colleges, presenting like views of 
Catholicity under the titles “ medievalism,” 
“obscurantism,” “superstition,” etc. Mrs. 
Green asks: “ What does an empire want 
of constituent peoples without national pa- 
triotism and national honor? Loyal and 
valiant peoples must come in the spirit of 
freemen and bring their language with 
them if they choose.” We might remark 
that Catholics will add little of special 
service to their country unless they are im- 
bued with their Church's principles and 
precepts and proud of her records. To 
them Mrs. Green’s final word applies more 
forcibly than even to her Irish auditors: 
“They must carry their history with them, 
every jot of it, and bear it with affection 


“ 








and prile.” 
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EDUCATION 


The Irish Educational Review for April 
has an article on “ Education without Re- 
ligion,” which ought to make interesting 
reading for the liberal-minded defenders 
of the Carnegie Foundation and similar in- 
stitutions among ourselves. Quoting an ar- 
ticle published in Paris some time ago, the 
writer presents a sad picture of the youth 
of France since the control of schools has 
been taken from the hands of religious 
teachers. “Listen,” the French writer 
says, “to the complaints of parents, and 
see what happens in certain homes and in 
society. What a heart-rending thing it is 
to see so many children without faith, with- 
out a heart, without a conscience! Unnat- 
urally precocious beings, they have no no- 
tion of respect. Neither parents nor the 
aged, nor persons worthy of veneration, 
find grace with these young criminals; im- 
pious, dissolute, intemperate thieves, they 
bear on their brow the mark of vice; they 
form an army of the worst revolutionaries; 
they are the shame of their families and 
the scourge of their country.” After show- 
ing from official statistics that during the 
last thirty years the criminality of boys 
under sixteen years of age has increased 
in alarming proportions, the writer brings 
the testimony of M. Guillot, Judge of In- 
struction in Paris, to prove his contention 
that this rising tide of youthful crime is due 
to non-religious education: “It cannot es- 
cape the observation of any sincere man 
that this frightful increase of criminality 
among the young has coincided with the 
introduction of the changes in the system 
of public education.” 


It were strange indeed if the vigorous 
Catholic bodies of the United States were 
to find themselves seeking an example in 
the manner in which their younger brothers 
in the Faith, the Catholics of Australia, 
eliminated a burdensome condition. And 
yet this may occur. For a long period the 
Australian Catholics, like ourselves, have 
been obliged to build and maintain without 
State aid their own educational institu- 
tions, whilst at the same time they are taxed 
for the maintenance of State schools in 
which no religion is taught. Just of late 
books have been introduced into the State 
schools containing instruction openly hostile 
to the teachings of the Catholic Church. In 
a speech recently delivered, Cardinal 
Moran, of Sydney, does not hesitate to hold 
that Catholics might be justified because of 
this in refusing to pay any educational tax 
until educationally they will have been put 
on the same footing as all other citizens. 
The Cardinal does not, however, counsel 
such “passive resistance,” but he does de- 
sire “an agitation for the righting of the 








wrong which shall not content itself until 
that end is gained.” 

Score another victory for principle. In 
a conference of Baptist ministers held in 
Philadelphia last week, the question of mak- 
ing the changes required in the charter of 
Brown University in order that this insti- 
tution secure place on the privileged list 
of the Carnegie Foundation came up anew. 
Certain ministers present were disposed to 
favor changes that would sever the official 
connection of Brown with the Baptist 
church, thus to eliminate the denomina- 
tional character of the school and to ren- 
der it eligible to receive a portion of the 
Carnegie Pension Fund. The opponents of 
the proposed action declared that the insti- 
tution has been under Baptist domination 
from the earliest times; that to allow any 
change of such domination would be a 
virtual admission of the incapacity of the 
Baptists to control such an institution. A 
resolution declaring: “That any change in 
the charter of Brown University in so far 
as affects the present relationship with the 
Baptist church be not consummated,” was 
carried by a vote of 33 to 16. So far from 
desiring to share money which one member 
of the conference called ‘“ agnostic money,” 
the ministers present spoke of making a 
general appeal to the Baptists of the land to 
establish their own pension fund. 


Two or three paragraphs of a speech de- 
livered by Governor Marshall on occasion 
of the dedication of St. Joseph’s College 
Chapel at Rensselaer, Indiana, May 21, de- 
serve to be treasured in the memory of 
Catholics. It is not often that the “ pru- 
dent” policy of statesmen permits plain, 
straightforward speech, and the courage 
that throws such prudence to the winds is 
worthy of our esteem: 

“T like many things about the Catholic 
Church and I’m not coward enough to con- 
ceal them in the State of Indiana. I be- 
lieve no man is educated for the high and 
responsible duties of American citizenship 
unless trained to understand that he sup- 
ports them because of an omnipotent God; 
unless trained to understand that God reigns 
and Jesus is the ruler over mankind. If 
I had any fault to find, it is not my busi- 
ness to find fault with the people who have 
been kind to me; if I had any fault to find 
with secular education it is that there are 
too many men losing their moorings; that 
they are turned out upon the sea of life 
without realization of the eternal. And 
why should I not be proud to be present 
upon an occasion such as this, at an insti- 
tution such as this, where these young men 
are trained in a liberal education, an educa- 
tion which teaches them their duties to the 
family, an education which teaches them 
their duties to their State; an education 








which teaches them their duties to the God 
of their fathers. 

“This constitution of ours guarantees to 
every man in the State of Indiana the 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, but some men 
think that this gives them a license to wor- 
ship or not to worship God, as they choose. 
I object to that. I submit that, although 
the constitution allows every one to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience, I be- 
lieve that every man must worship God 
somewhere, somehow, some place. And 
so I welcome this institution, building 
young men up in the most Holy Faith of 
the Mother Church; building them up in 
knowledge and wisdom better than those; 
in that wisdom which teaches them the 
rule of life of the Founder of Christianity. 

“Whence comes then this friendship of 
mine to this your church? It comes be- 
cause the Catholic boys and Catholic girls 
are taught that they are under authority. 
We live in a land of freedom, it is true; we 
live in a land where men worship God it is 
true, but they are forgetting that never- 
theless they are living in a land of au- 
thority, and that it is the business of all 
to cleave fast to the ideals of democracy, 
law and authority in the community. And 
the worst thing that can happen toa people is 
to have them forget that God reigns; the 
worst thing a people can do is to have 
them imagine that they can find out in fif- 
teen minutes all about the plan of life, 
death, and salvation; the worst thing that 
can come to a people is to have them be- 
lieve that liberty means license, that lib- 
erty means ‘do as you please.’ 

“T will tell you another thing—why I’m 
friendly to this Church of yours. It stands 
to-day, by reason of its belief, it stands as 
the one bulwark against atheism and social- 
ism in this country.” 


Commenting editorially on the opening 
of the Catholic University of Argentina, 
El Pueblo, of Buenos Aires says that the 
sacrifices cheerfully undergone by Catho- 
lic parents in educating their sons in Catho- 
lic schools and were often 
brought to naught by the disasters which 
befell the young men while attending the 
lectures at a non-Catholic university that 
the successful exertions of clergy and peo- 
ple towards establishing a truly Catholic 
university are the surest pledge of the fu- 
ture religious and moral well-being of the 
republic. “Thus will there arise an ef- 
fective reaction against the crooked ten- 
dencies of our young democracy, and 
against the prevailing abuses, corruption, 
frauds and favoritism, which are the juice- 
less fruit of a school which extinguishes 
generous enthusiasm, kills lofty ideals, and 
expels all holy convictions for the sake of 
glorifying gross materialism.” 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Elmira Star-Gasette publishes a 
severe indictment of social reform 
from the pen of that veteran 
worker, Col. Vincent M. Masten, of the 
Elmira State Reformatory. During the 
past twenty-five years, homicidal crime has 
increased 450%, and the annual cost of 
crime is now $1,373,000,000, or one-third 
more than the national debt. A whole 
volume could not prove more eloquently 
than these figures that our reformatory 
methods are such only in name, for they 
fail in their purpose. A disquieting feature 
of our system is that our penitentiaries 
show a heavy percentage of convicts who 
have passed through juvenile correctional 
institutions and reformatories for youths, 
and have duly qualified themselves for the 
state’s prison. 

Col. Masten lays a heavy finger on five 
ulcers which, in his opinion, disfigure the 
whole reformatory system and gnaw at the 
very vitals of the State. These are, first, 
the abuse of probation. Wisely intended 
as a means by which the offender not yet 
hardened in wickedness may regain his po- 
sition as a useful member of society, it has 
been used by the sly and cunning to escape 
wholesome restraint and to ply their crim- 
inal trade. Sentimental sociologists whose 
hearts run away with their leads are 
chiefly responsible for this perversion of 
a praiseworthy means of good. 

When the Rev. Henry A. Buchtel was 
Governor of Colorado, he was notoriously 
free in using his pardoning power. He 
made it known that as often as he visited 
the penitentiary at Canon City, a convict 
should be pardoned. And he made fre- 
‘quent visits. Such a practice must easily 
pave the way to feigned reformation and 
hypocritical protestations of amendment. 
This is the second ulcer. 

Failure to impress effectively the need of 
self-control on the delinquent and failure 
to enforce due discipline in reformatories 
are two more gaping wounds. Too many 
social workers spend all their time and use 
all the resources of their ingenuity in coax- 
ing young delinquents to be “good”—a 
system which, if applied in the family, 
would be enough to pervert a youthful 
saint. The “immigration evil” is the ulcer 
which is the most dangerous, thinks Col. 
Masten. As long as our laws are such 
that the criminal, the indolent, the anarch- 
istic agitator and the dehumanized pervert 
are welcomed to our hospitable shores, so 
long will our sink of iniquity grow more 
vile and noisome. He closes with au elo- 
quent plea for a “national conscience,” 
which shall impress upon all tat true pros- 
perity is not measured in dollars but in 
virtue, and that compromise with evil con- 
stantly lessens resistance to evil. 


The 
very 
methods 





SCIENCE 


We have received from a subscriber, “ R. 
J. M.,” the following query: 

“In your issue of May 7th, there appeared 
an article headed, “That Dreadful Tail,” 
which stated that the mass of the comet, 
through whose tail we are expected to pass 
to-day, is one-millionth that of the earth’s. 
In a cabled report from London in last 
Sunday’s issue of the New York Times, 
from Norman Lockyer, the distinguished 
English astronomer, the statement is made 
that the diameter of the head of Halley’s 
Comet is about nine thousand miles—or ap- 
proximately that of the earth on which we 
dwell. What is the explanation of this 
amazing discrepancy betwen two scientific 
teachers in relation to so important a ques- 
tion?” 

“R. J. M.” is confusing mass with vol- 
ume. Mass means quantity of matter, and 
volume the space it occupies. Thus, a 
cubic inch of water has nearly the same 
mass as a cubic foot of steam, but the 
volume of the second is 1728 times that of 
the first. The number of miles in the 
diameter and other dimensions of a comet 
can be obtained by measuring their ap- 
parent angular magnitudes as seen from 
the earth, and combining these with the 
distance. This is comparatively easy. The 
mass can be found only by the perturbations 
produced upon the comet itself and upon 
the bodies in whose neighborhood it comes. 
These perturbations betray themselves by 
a change in the orbits, such change being 
inversely proportional to the masses. Now 
as comets have at times come very close 
to planets and their satellites whose masses 
we know, and as the perturbations of the 
latter were too minute to be noticed, while 
those of the comet were great enough to 
change its orbit essentially, we can safely 
assign one millionth of the earth as the 
highest possible value of the mass of a 


comet. : 
WuiAM F. Ricce, S.J. 





The earth, it seems, did not go through 
the comet’s tail. The comet’s head passed 
the sun, no doubt, between May 18 and 19, 
according to calculations. But the tail 
lagged behind and for one or two days 
was visible in the morning sky while the 
head had passed over into the evening 
sky. This seems to mean that te tail, 
which had appeared straight, took a de- 
cided curve, and that the earth was, as it 
were, coasting along the part it had been ex- 
pected to penetrate. The explanation has 
been suggested that the earth and the comet 
are electrified in the same sense, and that 
as they approached each other the earth 
literally pushed away that part of the tail 
which crossed its path into a position more 





or less parallel to the same. This would 
explain, too, the apparently rapid shorten- 
ing of the tail as the moment of the locked- 
for transit approached. Whether this 
theory be tenable the astronomers will tell 
us by their mathematics. 


ECONOMICS 


The exports to Panama for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June will exceed 
in value twenty million dollars, exclusive 
of canal supplies shipped in Government 
vessels. The chief items are iron and steel 
manufactures, over five million dollars; 
coal, about one and one-fourth million; ce- 
ment, cotton goods, explosives, about a 
million each; meat and dairy products, 
about one and one-half million, and bread- 
stuffs about $800,000. 





The exports to Canada for ten months 
ended April 30, amounted to 174 million 
dollars, forty-five million more than during 
the corresponding period ended in 1909. 
The chief increases seem to be connected 
with the great advance in Canadian agri- 
culture. Thus the value of agricultural 
implements exported has increased by $840,- 
000; that of automobiles, by nearly $1,900,- 
000; wire, by over thirty million pounds; 
pipes and fittings, by nearly twenty-eight 
million pounds; cotton seed oil, by nearly 
four and one-half million pounds. 





The through passenger service of the 
Western Pacific Railway from Salt Lake 
to San Francisco is about to begin. Lo- 
comotives and cars of the best types are 
arriving at Salt Lake daily. The freight 
service has been in operation for some 
time. The road virtually parallels the Cen- 
tral Pacific, crossing the Sierras to the 
north of it by the canyon of the Middle 
Fork of the Feather River, coming into 
the Sacramento Valley at Oroville. It tra- 
verses some of the most famous of the old 
mining countries, 





The Cunard Co. has building for the At- 
lantic trade the Franconia, 18,000 tons and 
20 knots, and has just contracted for a 
sister ship. These it calls intermediate 
ships, in contradistinction to the Maure- 
tania and Lusitania, styled express ships. 
At the general meeting held lately it was 
hinted that negotiations are being carried 
on with a view to building another of this 
class. 





According to Comptroller Williams, the 
State of New York spends more than one- 
seventh of its revenue in the care of the 
imsane. During a period of ten years, from 
Oct. 1, 1899, the receipts of the State were 
$342,025,805: the expenditure on insane asy- 
lums was $54,018,261. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Advanced sheets of the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C., give interest- 
ing details of the growth of religion 
throughout the country, which the Bureau 
says is faster than population in the prin- 
cipal cities, owing chiefly to the greater 
strength of the Catholic Church. 

The report follows: 

Much greater than the rate of increase 
in the population of the principal cities be- 
tween 1900 and 1906 was their gain in the 
number of religious organizations and 
communicants or members, according to 
part I of the special U. S. Census report 
on the Census of Religious Bodies for 
1906, now in press. It is stated that, for 
the area outside these cities, the rate of in- 
crease in the number of organizations was 
approximately the same as the rate of in- 
crease in population, and in the number of 
communicants or members it was consider- 
ably greater. 

In the general tables and the textual dis- 
cussion in the report the 160 principal cities, 
those having 25,000 inhabitants or more in 
1900, were divided into four classes, ac- 
cording to population; 11 cities of the first 
class, having over 300,000 population; 27 
cities of the second class, having from 
100,000 to 300,000 inhabitants; 40 cities of 
the third class, from 50,000 to 100,000 
population ; and 82 cities of the fourth class, 
having from 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

The report declares that, among the dif- 
ferent classes of cities, the first class 
showed the most notable increase, more 
than doubling the number of organizations 
and communicants; the third and fourth 
classes followed closely; while the second 
had a much lower rate. Outside the prin- 
cipal cities the rate of increase was even 
less. 

The number of communicants or mem- 
bers in each 1,000 of population in 1906 
was, for the principal cities, 469; for the 
whole country, 391, and for the sections 
outside of the principal cities, 363. The 
ratio of communicants to population was 
considerably greater for the principal cities 
than for the country as a whole. Compar- 
ing the different classes of cities it appears 
that the ratios for cities of the first and 
second classes were considerably smaller 
than for the other two classes. As com- 
pared with 1890 the report shows a gain 
of 90 communicants in each 1,000 of popu- 
lation for the principal cities, and of 51 
outside of them. Among the different 
classes of cities, the largest gain, 106 com- 
municants per 1,000 population, was found 
in the cities of the third class. The small- 
est gain was in those of the first class, and 
the next smallest in the second class. 

It is affirmed by the report that the high 
ratios of communicants or members to 





population shown for the principal cities, 
as compared with the area outside those 
cities, are due chiefly to the greater 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the cities; and the greater proportionate 
increase in communicants or members be- 
tween 1890 and 1906 shown for these cities 
is said also to be largely due to the same 
cause. The report observes that the fact 
that in 1906 the number of principal cities 
was larger by 36 than in 1890, and that in 
addition, during the sixteen-year interval, 
a considerable territory had been annexed 
to various cities, augments to a noticeable 
extent the rates of increase for the prin- 
cipal cities and diminishes the rates of in- 
crease for the area outside these cities. 
It is said that the latter fact does not ma- 
terially affect the changes between 1890 
and 1906 in the ratios of communicants or 
members to population. 

There were 4,082,039, or 32 per cent. 
more female than male members or com- 
municants in continental United States in 
1906, while in the principal cities the excess 
of female members was proportionately 
less, being 960,526, or 23.5 per cent. Com- 
paring the different classes of cities, it 
appears that in those of the first class the 
excess of female over male members was 
only 18 per cent.; in the second class, 28.9 
per cent.; in the third class, 25.8 per cent.; 
in the fourth class, 31.1 per cent.; and out- 
side of these cities, 35.9 per cent. It is 
stated that the greater proportion of males 
in the principal cities is largely due to the 
greater proportionate strength of the 
Roman Catholic Church in these cities. 





Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, Bishop of 
Palestrina, Papal Legate to the Montreal 
Eucharistic Congress, intends leaving Os- 
tend on August 25 and spending the night 
in London. The next day he will go to 
Liverpool in the company of the Most Rev. 
Francis Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster, and the Duke of Norfolk, where 
the three will embark on the Empress of 
Ireland, in which their cabins are already 
reserved. On this steamship there will be 
ten portable altars, on which Masses may 
be said from 5 to 8 every morning of the 
voyage, On Sunday there will be pon- 
tifical high Mass at 8 o’clock on the third- 
class deck. His Eminence will be received 
incognito at Rimouski by the General Man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
has invited him and a party of invited 
guests to visit Niagara Falls on September 
1. Thence the Cardinal and his com- 
panions will go to Toronto, leaving that 
city by steamboat on September 4 and 
arriving in Montreal on the evening of 
September 5. 





The Right Rev. John B. MacGinley, re- 
cently consecrated Bishop of Neuva Ca- 





ceres, P. I., received $7,000 from the clergy 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia in 
token of their esteem, and $2,770 from the 
parishioners of St. Charles Borromeo’s 
Church, whom he served for twenty years. 


PERSONAL 


A public reception was given on May 19 
to the Rt. Rev. J. J. Rice, the newly-con- 
secrated bishop of the Diocese of Burling- 
ton, Vt. The mayor of the city presided 
and among those present were prominent 
officials of the State and leading citizens of 
Burlington. Judging from the cordiality 
of the reception, in which Catholics and 
Protestants were united, we may hope that 
a new era of prosperity has begun for the 
Church in the Green Mountain State. The 
Burlington Free Press records the event 
and pays its respects in the following edi- 
torial to the new bishop: 

“The reception tendered to Rt. Rev. 
Joseph J. Rice, the newly consecrated bishop 
of the Burlington diocese, was a handsome 
tribute, representing all classes of people in 
Burlington and other Vermont cities re- 
gardless of religious faith, as well as the 
city, State and National Government. 
Bishop Rice had already made a pleasing 
impression on the people of Vermont whom 
he has met, and the splendid spirit mani- 
fested in the course of his remarks last 
evening further endeared him to his 
hearers. Bishop Rice’s ability to get into 
close touch with the people is evident, and 
we believe he will be popular with our peo- 
ple in general as well as a most zealous 
and effective administrator for the great 
Church which he represents. If Bishop 
Rice is captivated by the beautiful scenery 
he has found within our gates, and the 
warmth of this community’s spirit of hos- 
pitality, certainly our people are rejoiced 
to welcome him as a citizen as well as a 
religious worker whose congenial presence 
must add materially to his effectiveness in 
every field of labor.” 





Mrs. R. J. Page, second daughter of 
John Mitchell, the Irish patriot leader of 
the ’48 movement, who died at Lebanon, 
Pa., recently, was born in Dublin sixty- 
four years ago, and after her father’s es- 
cape, in 1853, from Australian exile, lived 
with him in both this country and France. 
She was the widow of Roger J. Page, of 
Richmond, ‘Va. 

Two of Mitchell’s daughters, it will be 
remembered, became Catholics in Paris, at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and the 
eldest entered the community. The family 
of his son, the late Captain James Mitchell, 
in this city, are all Catholics. Mitchell’s 
father was the Unitarian pastor of the old 
church near the “little green” at Newry. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The New York Evening Post of May 14 
has a letter on the situation in France 
from a correspondent who expresses him- 
self in clear and vigorous English: 

“ Happily no law in France is applicable 
till’ the ‘réglement d’administration’ regu- 
lating its application has appeared in the 
Officiel. There are the statute books 
laws duly voted, that are in a state of sus- 
pended animation for twenty years or more. 
Thus the government can take its time and 
break it gently to the working classes. 
The Judeo-Masonic coterie (or Third Re- 
public) itself meeds a rest. Like M. 
Combes, in his famous speech at Auxerre 
(recorded by me in these columns in Oc- 
tober, 1904), the ‘bloc’ is breathless from 


on 


a surfeit of victories. Twenty thousand 
Catholic schools closed, their teachers de- 
spoiled and dispersed—the church reduced 
to the condition of the man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho—every 


bishopric robbed not only of its revenues 
but of its episcopal residences and semin- 
aries with all their treasures of art, manu- 
and invaluable archives and li- 
braries. Is it surprising that M. Briand 
should sigh for peace, for union and con- 
Anti-patriotism, anti-militarism, al- 
coholism, and the propaganda of vice and 
obscenity have really gone too far. Those 
who have profited by it wish to kick away 
the ladder and turn virtuous. The sheep 
must be allowed to grow new wool. Mr. 
Roosevelt's sojourn in Paris finds the gov- 
ernment in this righteous mood. His lec- 
ture at the Sorbonne quite expresses the 
present attitude of the Third Republic. Mr. 
Roosevelt is still supposed, for some un- 
known reason, to represent the American 
people, and his cordial intimacy with the 
men who have accomplished the program 
of iniquity of the last ten years can only 
be interpreted as approval and sympathy 
with the ‘ideals’ of tyranny, oppression, 
and spoliation realized by the ‘bloc.’ That 
the Rough Rider who took so active a part 
in the most unjustifiable of wars should 
to-day be discoursing with M. De Constant 
and Léon Bourgeois on the necessity of 
appealing to the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion, is amazing! The first of these Peace 
Conferences was followed by two of the 
most unjustifiable of wars. At the second, 
M. Léon Bourgeois was discoursing on the 
iniquity of bombarding unfortified towns, a 
barbarism which he said would never again 
take place. And at that very hour the 
French fleet was bombarding Casablanca, 
killing thousands of women and children. 
This same Second Peace Conference was 
appealed to in vain by a delegation of the 
Koreans, who were being butchered en 
masse by the Japanese. To-day, Mr. Roose- 
velt is appealed to to bring about a third 


scripts, 


cord? 








conference at The Hague. The Young 
Turk party or Judeo-Masonic régime, 
founded in Constantinople by Emmanuel 
Caruso, the grand master of Spanish Free- 
masons, with headquarters at Salonica, 
stands in slippery places. Albanians are on 
the warpath and must be stopped. Inter- 
national Freemasonry must strengthen the 
hands of the Young Turks. 
“1. N. Brodhead. 
“ Paris, April 24.” 





Speaking before the Young Men’s Insti- 
tute in San Francisco lately, a well-known 
attorney, Mr. Stanislaus Riley, said: 

“Somewhere there must be a remedy 
for our social distress and a remedy that 
will cure these ills and eradicate the causes. 
That remedy is what George Washington 
offered as a preventive a century ago, when 
he urged his countrymen to hold fast to 
their religion. He warned them that 
national morality cannot prevail except 
upon a basis of religion. His words have 
come to pass. We have banished God 
from our schools, we have excluded con- 
sideration of Him from the most sacred 
of human relations—the family—and we 
are rapidly increasing in the number of 
those who never enter the portals of a 
house of worship. In our public and 
private relations we lay down no standard 
of action save the treacherous and uncer- 
tain rule of natural virtue. 

“And yet how easy would be the solu- 
tion of all our problems were we to cling 
to the principles that Washington laid down 
and that must naturally commend them- 
selves to us not alone upon the ground that 
all others have failed but upon the loftier 
ground of the manifest merits of the prin- 
ciples themselves. Were capital and labor 
to meet upon the common ground that by 
the moral law each has rights and each 
has duties; that the employer is entitled 
to an honest day’s work and that the em- 
ployee is entitled to a living wage, and 
what constituted an honest day’s work and 
what constituted a fair and living wage 
were to be solved by the contracting parties 
in the light of the moral principle that each 
in conscience should render to the other 
what was the other’s due; if the public of- 
ficer were to regard his office as a public 
trust and his stewardship a matter for which 
he must render an exact account to the Mas- 
ter of Masters, who knoweth all things ; if we 
should realize that those fateful words ‘ for 
better, for worse, until death do us part,’ 
are a solemn vow recorded in high heaven 
itself and not a rhetorical platitude to be 
uttered with the lips and dismissed lightly 
from the mind, what a world of crime, of 
oppression, of corruption, of sin, and of 
misery would melt away before the face 
of true Christian moral principle, even as 
the shades of night fade before the blazing 
disc of the rising sun.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


An esteemed subscriber in Chicago sends 
us the following very practical note: 

“ After reading in No. 58 of your glorious 
weekly, the article on ‘ Masons and Metho- 
dists in Rome,’ it struck me that contribu- 
tions towards the struggling Catholic lan- 
guage schools organized to offset the in- 
fernal Methodist propaganda in the Eternal 
City, might be very acceptable. Would you 
be in position, and at the same time kind 
enough, to forward the enclosed mite to 
Father De Mandato, or headquarters of 
the schools?” 

AMERICA accepts the commission with 
much pleasure, will forward the contribu- 
tion to Father De Mandato, and hopes that 
its columns, always open to such excellent 
service, will, in the near future, be able to 
record many similar manifestations of prac- 
tical effort to help the schools in Rome. 





CATHOLIC ProGRESS IN ARKANSAS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may be a matter of general interest 
to Catholics to know that a convention of 
Catholic Laymen of the State of Arkansas 
was held in this city on May 10 and 11. 
In addition to the regular program, the 
Convention passed resolutions recommend- 
ing that the laymen of this diocese assist 
the clergy in the work of spreading the 
Faith and managing the affairs of the 
Church where practicable; aid and assist 
our worthy bishop in the publication of a 
Catholic weekly; perfect some plan for the 
support of the new diocesan orphanage, and 
organize for the purpose of building chapels 
in the rural districts of this State. The 
Convention organized under the title of the 
“Catholic Laymen’s Association of Arkan- 
sas,” adopting by-laws and a constitution 
and electing proper officers. Each parish 
in the State nominated four delegates to 
the Convention, and two hundred were in 
attendance. 

The paper of the diocese, for the publi- 
cation of which a corporation is being 
formed, and for which $2,400 in stock has 
been subscribed, will be known as The Ar- 
kansas Catholic necord, and Monsignor 
J. M. Lucey, of Pine Bluffs, Arkansas, will 
be the editor. 

The action of our bishop in calling this 
convention is in keeping with the progress 
he has made in all affairs of the Church 
since coming into our midst, and will no 
doubt result in an organization of Cath- 
olics such as no other State has had, the 
benefits of which will be far-reaching and 
of a permanent and most desirable nature. 

Arkansas, at this time, is experiencing a 
steady advance and era of prosperity in all 
things material, and it is not the intention 
of the Catholics of the State to permit our 
Faith to be neglected or forgotten in the 
State-wide uplift. Asa C. Gracie. 






















